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UNDERSTANDING THE CONCENTRIC STRUCTURE 
OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

Peter Ellis 

As C. K. Barrett said some three decades ago regarding the Gospel 
of John: 

Someone published it substantially as it now stands; and 
I continue to make the assumption that he knew his business; 
and that it is the first duty of a commentator to bring out this 
persons meaning.* 

In what follows, I propose, to exploit briefly the insights of three 
scholars, who, by their contributions to the fuller understanding of 
the concentric structure of John’s Gospel and the corollaries that 
flow from it, have increased substantially the possibility of arriving 
at “this persons meaning.” The three are; John Gerhard SJ, James 
Kugel, and Fr John Breck. 

Before looking at the insights of these scholars, it should be 
noted that they were not the first to suspect something unusual 
about the structure of John’s Gospel. More than 100 years ago, B. F. 
Westcott published his massively erudite. The Gospel According to 
St John? In his section dealing with John’s style, Westcott seized 
upon the significance of “repetition” for understanding the 
structure of the Gospel and he made the following prescient 
observation: 

This repetition in some cases leads to a perfect poeticparallelism 
... and in faa the spirit of parallelism, the instinctive percep¬ 
tion of symmetry in thought and expression ... which is the es¬ 
sential and informing spirit of Hebrew poetry runs through the 

1 C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to StJohn^ 2nd ed. (Philadelphia: The Westmin¬ 
ster Press, 1978), 22fF. 

2 W. H. Westcott, The Gospel According to St John (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1881), liii. 
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whole record, both in as general structure and in the structure 
of its parts (emphasis added).^ 

No one could have said it better until Gerhard, Kugel, and Breck 
came along a century later. Gerhard discovered the five section 
abcb’a’ structure of the Gospels chiasms.^ Kugel showed that the 
basic two line parallelism of Hebrew poetry is not in fact “synony¬ 
mous” parallelism, as it is usually called, but rather that the second 
of the two lines both parallels and goes beyond the thought of the 
first line. His formula, “A is so, and whats more B,” says it all.^ 
Finally, Breck demonstrated the critical importance of the pivotal 
center section of Johns chiasms for understanding the meaning of 
the chiasms as a whole.*’ 

The insights of the three will be analyzed here by using one typi¬ 
cal Johannine chiasm—the story of the changing of water into 
wine at Cana (2:1-12) as seen in the following Figure 17 What is 
said about this passage is true for all of Johns approximately 100 
concentric chiasms.® This analysis, will at the same time, illustrate 
the accuracy of B. F. Westcott s comments concerning “repetition” 
in John’s style. 


3 The Fourth Gospel has approximately 15,400 words. It has a vocabulary, however, 
of only about 1,000 words. One cannot deduce from this heavy imbalance between 
the two that the Gospel contains 14,000 repetitions. One can, however, expect to 
find many repetitions of the 1,000 words in this very limited vocabulary. In addi¬ 
tion to Westcott*s comment on John’s repetition, the reader should consult the re¬ 
marks of D. A. Carson on the “challenge of the stylistic unity” of John’s Gospel in 
his The Gospel According to John (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1991), 45f. 

4 Unpublished dissertation. Catholic University of America, 1975. 

5 J. L. Kugel, The Idea of Bible Poetry: ParalUsm and Its History (New Haven & London: 
Yale University Press, 1975). 

6 J. Breck, The Shape of Bible Language (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1994), 38fF. 

7 See Figure 1, p. 133. 

8 All references to abcb’a’ chiasms are based upon the text of John’s Gospel in my arti¬ 
cle “Inclusion, Chiasm, and the Division of the Fourth Gospel,” in St Vladimir s 
Theological Quarterly [SVTQJ, 43:3-4 (1999), 269-338. 
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Figure 1 


Chiasm 2:1-12 —Water Replaced by Wine at Cana 

(a) 2:1 On the THIRD day there was a marriage at Cana in 
Galilee, and the mother of Jesus was there (ekei); ^Jesus 
also was invited to the marriage, with his disciples. 

(b) 2:3 When the wine failed, the MOTHER of Jesus said 
(leget) to him, “They have no wine,” '^And Jesus said (leget) 
to her, “O woman, what have you to do with me? My hour 
has not yet come.” ^His MOTHER said {legei) to the ser¬ 
vants, “Do whatever he tells you.” 

(c) 2:6 Now six stone JARS were standing there, for the Jewish 
rites of purification, each holding twenty or THIRTY 
gallons. 

(b’) 2:7 Jesus said {legei) to them, “Fill the JARS with water.” 
And they filled them up to the brim. *He said {legei) to 
them, “Now draw some out, and take it to the steward of 
the feast.” So they took it. ^When the steward of the feast 
tasted the water now become wine, and did not know 
where it came from (though the servants who had drawn 
the water knew), the steward of the feast called the bride¬ 
groom *°and said to him, “Every man serves the good wine 
first; and when men have drunk freely, then the poor wine; 
but you have kept the good wine until now.” 

(a*) 2:11 This, the first of his signs, Jesus did at Cana in Gali¬ 
lee, and manifested his glory; and his disciples believed in 
him. ^^After this he went down to Capernaum, with his 
MOTHER and his brothers and his disciples; and there 
{ekei) they stayed for a few days. 
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Gerhard’s Contribution 

John Gerhard appears to be the first to have analyzed the unique 
abcb’a’ pattern of the one hundred or so individual chiasms which 
make up the narrative structure of Johns Gospel. He was also the 
first to discover that the Gospel as a whole is composed according to 
a five part abcbW concentric structure, divided into 21 individual 
sequences.^ 

Gerhard discovered that the abcb’a’ chiasms of John’s Gospel are 
unlike other five-section chiasms in that all five sections are inter¬ 
connected. In other five-section chiasms, there is always a word or 
words in the (a) section repeated in the (a’) section, and a word or 
words in the (b) section repeated in the (b’) section. While these 
recurrent repetitions occur in any five-section chiastic pattern, 
Gerhard made the remarkable discovery that the chiasms in Johns 
Gospel have three additional interconnected sections. As illustrated 
by the capitalized words in Figure 1, there is a word or words in sec¬ 
tion (a) repeated in section (c). Likewise, there is a word or words in 
section (c) repeated in section (b’). Finally, there is a word or words 
in section (b) repeated in section (a’). This pattern of repetitions is 
consistent throughout the entire Gospel. 

Wliat is meant here by repetition is the recurrence of the same 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, and sometimes, but rarely, conjunctions 
and prepositions. Gerhard’s abcb’a’ analysis, with its five intercon¬ 
nected repetitions, is illustrated, in figure 1: 

—by the inclusion formed by repetition of the same words: 
Jesus, mother, disciples in (a) 2:1-2, and (a’) 2:11-12; 

—by the repetition of “third” in (a) 2:1 and “thirty” in (c) 

2:6; 

—by the repetition of wine and ser^^nts in (b) 2:3—5 and (b’) 
2 : 7 - 10 ; 

—by the repetition of jars in (c) 2:6 and (b’) 2:7; 

9 P. F. Ellis, The Geniusofjohn (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1984), 12-15. See also 
Figure 4, at the end of this article. Bold words in a and a’, and b and b* show the par¬ 
allels. Highlighted words are sequence parallels. 
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—and finally by the repetition of mother in (b) 2:5 and in (a’) 

2 : 11 . 

As if to alert his readers and cue them in to this structure, John 
signals what is to follow by opening his prologue in 1:1-2 with a 
tiny chiasm formed by the same kinds of interconnections found 
above in the Cana Story. Note the repetition of the Greek words: 

a) en arche en ho logos 

b) kai ho logos en pros ton theon 

c) kai theos en ho bgos 

b’) houtos en [i.e., theos in (c) and ho logos in (b)]*^ 
a’) en arche pros ton theon 

This abcb’a’ structure of Jn 1:1-2 is the same as the structure of 
2:1-12. Similar patterns make up the entire Gospel from the pro¬ 
logue to the end of chapter 21. As a simple device for testing the 
validity of his thesis, Gerhard devised the “star test." The five- 
pointed star, as seen below in Figure 2, indicates the five intercon¬ 
nections: the usual (a) and (a’), (b) and (b’) parallels, together with 


Figure 2 



b’ 


10 J. Staley, rAe/’WwfV/'wf/rAff (Atlanta: Scholar’s Press, 1988), 50ff, analyses Jn 1:1- 
2 as an abbV chiasm. 

11 “The pronoun \houtosi implies and emphasizes the whole previous definition.” 
W. H. Westcott, The Gospel, 3. 
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the additional three parallels Gerhard discovered, connecting (a) 
and (c), (b) and (aO, (c) and (b’)> 

Exegetes may find it interesting to note that the story of the adul¬ 
terous woman injn7:53-8:ll also follows the abcb’a’ star pattern. 
The core (c) section reads, “Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone” (8:7b). This is the one passage of the commonly received 
text of the Gospel that does not fit into Gerhard’s twenty-one 
chiasticly patterned sequences. It might be that John composed 
this story but could find no place to incorporate it without disturb¬ 
ing the meticulously arranged narrative of chapters 7-8, the most 
difficult sequence in the whole gospel. Although, not in John’s 
Gospel, it is interesting as well to note that the Our Father (Mt 6:9- 
13) follows an abcb’a’ pattern, with “Give us this day our daily 
bread” at the (c) center (in 6:11), asking God our heavenly Father 
to do for us what every good earthly father is expected to do for his 
children. 

Kugel’s Contribution 

James L. Kugel, in his superbly documented The Idea of Biblical 
Poetry, contends that the typical two parallel lines of biblical poetry 
should not be called synonymous parallelism, because the second 
of the two parallel lines goes beyond the first by adding to, intensi¬ 
fying, specifying, heightening, enhancing, and/or completing what 
is contained in the first line. He formulates this as “A is so, and 
what’s more, B.” “To state the matter somewhat simplistically,” he 
says, “biblical lines are parallelistic not because B is meant to be a 
parallel of A, but because B typically supports K, carries it further, 
backs it up, completes it, goes beyond it.”*^ 

This discovery contributes in two ways to the understanding of 
John’s concentric structure. First, it explains why the (a’) and (b’) 
sections of John’s abcb’a’ chiasms add to, intensify, specify, heighten, 
enhance, or complete their parallel (a) and (b) sections, as in our 
typical Cana miracle story in 2:1-12. Thus, in 2:11-12 (a’) John 


12 Kugel, Biblical Poetryy 52, 
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adds “and his disciples believed in him”; and in 2:7-10 (b’) there is 
an abundance of wine in contrast to the lack of wine in 2:3-5 (b) 
(see figure 1) 

When Kugel’s formula “A is so, and what s more, B” is applied to 
Johns chiasms, the insights the reader gains are remarkable^ whether 
the formula is applied to the individual chiasms, as in the Cana story, 
to the five major parts of the Gospel, or to the Gospel as a whole. The 
value of the formula for understanding the individual chiasms has 
been demonstrated above in reference to the Cana story. 

Now, as to the major parts. The entire Gospel constitutes a 
single overall chiastic structure consisting of five major parts: 
a = Part I (1:19-4:3); b = Part II (4:4-6:15); c = Part III (6:16-21); 
b’ = Part IV (6:22-12:11); a’ = Part V (12:12-21:25). 

The value of Kugel’s formula for understanding each of the five 
major parts can be demonstrated, for example, by a chiastic analy¬ 
sis of Part I (1:19-4:3). The (a) section (1:19-51), which contains 
the first witness of the Baptist, is heightened by the (a’) section 
(3:22-4:3) which adds the more complete witness of the Baptist. 
The (b) section (2:1-12), which speaks about the “water” at Cana 
is heightened by the (b*) section (3:1-21), which speaks about the 
more significant “water” referred to in the phrase “... unless one is 
born of water and the Spirit...” (3:5). In each case, the (a’ and b’) 
sections add to, intensify, specify, heighten, enhance and/or com¬ 
plete what was stated in the original (a and b) sections. Such an 
analysis holds true also for Parts II, III, IV, and V. 

Kugel’s formula “A is so, and what’s more, B” holds as well for the 
major parallel parts of the Gospel. The “A is so” of Part 1(1:19-4:3) 
is heightened by the “what’s more B” ofPartV (12:12-21:25); and 
the “A is so” of Part II (4:4-6:15) is heightened by the “what’s more 
B” of Part rV (6:22-12:11). As part V adds to and complements 
Part I, so Part IV adds to and complements Part II. A careful read¬ 
ing of these parallel sections will indicate to the reader just how far 
reaching Kugel’s formula really is. 


13 See Figure 3 below. 
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The second way Kugel’s “A is so, and what’s more, B” formula 
adds to a better understanding of Johns concentric structure is by 
providing an explanation for the palpably top heavy difference in 
length between the first two parts of the Gospel (1:19-6:15) and 
the last two parts (6:22-21:25), the latter of which is approximately 
four times longer than the former. This is due to the fact that the first 
two parts are equivalent to the shorter “A is so” first line in Hebrew 
parallelism and the last two parts are equivalent to the longer “what’s 
more, B” second line. With the “A is so, and what’s more, B” phe¬ 
nomenon, the “what’s more, B” lines or sections are almost always 
longer precisely because they add to, intensify, specify, heighten, 
enhance or complete what is stated in the first “A is so” parts. 

Lastly, it is important to note the significance of Kugel’s “A is so, 
and what’s more, for the Gospel as a whole, WTien the laws of con¬ 
centric parallelism are applied to the Gospel as a whole, sequences 
1-10 (1:19-6:15) are seen to be the equivalent of the “A is so” and 
sequences 12-21 the equivalent of the “what’s more, B” of Kugel’s 
formula. As figure 3 below illustrates, B parallels A but in inverse 
order. Thus, sequence 1 is paralleled by sequence 21, sequence 2 by 
sequence 20, and so on.^^ 

Following Kugel’s formula, it becomes apparent that the second 
half of the Gospel (sequences 12-21) goes well beyond the first half 
(sequences 1-10). An important conclusion follows from this fact: 
the attention of exegetes should be focused on the inverse parallel 
sequences—the correspondences between sequences 1 and 21, 
between 2 and 20, between 3 and 19, and so on. The outline in 
figure 3 indicates how John’s concentrically structured text should 
be studied to obtain the best results. 

Break’s Contribution 

Not the least by far of the three is Fr John Breck, a priest of the 
Orthodox Church and the author of a half dozen books. His 

14 See John D. Harvey, Listening to the Text: Oral Patterning in PauVs Letters (Baker 
Books: Grand Rapids, MI, 1998), 55-82; Breck, Shape^ 38fF. 
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Figure 3 


Kugels Law of Parallelism 
is so, and whafs more, 5" 
Applied to Johns Concentric Structure 

PROLOGUE 1:1-18 


PARTI: 1:19-4:3 
WITNESS AND DISCIPLESHIP 

Seq. 1 (1:19-51) “A is so” Augmented by 
Seq. 2 (2:1-12) “A is so” Augmented by 
Seq. 3 (2:13-25) “A is so” Augmented by 
Seq. 4 (3:1-21) “A is so” Augmented by 
Seq. 5 (3:22-4:3) “A is so” Augmented by 

PART II: 4:4-6:15 

RESPONSE: POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 

Seq. 6 (4:4-38) “A is so” Augmented by 
Seq. 7 (4:39-45) “A is so” Augmented by -> 
Seq. 8 (4:46-54) “A is so” Augmented by 
Seq. 9 (5:1-47) “A is so” Augmented by 
Seq. 10 (6:1-15) “A is so” Augmented by 


PART V: 12:12-21:25 
WITNESS AND DISCIPLESHIP 

“Whats more, B” of Seq. 21 (20:19-21:25) 
“What’s more. B” of Seq. 20 (20:1-18) 
“Whats more, B” of Seq. 19 (18-19) 
“What’s more, B” of Seq, 18 (13-17) 
“What’s more, B” of Seq. 17 (12:12-50) 

PARTIV: 6:22-12:11 
RESPONSE: POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 

“What’s more. B” of Seq, 16 (10:40-12:11) 
“What’s more, B” of Seq. 15 (10:22-39) 
“What’s more, B” of Seq. I4 (9:1-10:21) 
“What’s more. B” of Seq. 13 (7:1-8:59) 
“What’s more B” of Seq. 12 (6:22-71) 


PART Ill: 6:16-21 
THE NEW EXODUS 
Sequence 11 


contribution to understanding the concentric structure of the Gos¬ 
pel is pivotal—literally. He has shown that the center section of 
Johns chiasms is not only the pivot but the hermeneutic key to the 
core message John intended his hearers/readers to understand and 
embrace. As he says on the back cover of his masterful study of chi- 
astic structures, The Shape of Biblical Language, “Perhaps more 
than any other literary structures, chiastic patterns reveal the ‘lit¬ 
eral’ sense of the text.”'^ 

Chiastic patterns do so by focusing the readers attention on the 
pivotal (c) section of the chiasms where, more often than not, the 


15 Breck, Shape. 
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reader’s attention is drawn to the primary message that John wants 
to convey. In his book, Scripture in Tradition, Breck says, “It seems 
obvious that any writing should be read according to its linear pro¬ 
gression, from beginning to end, as we read a novel or newspaper 
article.”’^ Multitudes over the centuries have read John’s Gospel in 
linear fashion and will continue to do so for centuries to come. 
More to the point, however, is what Breck goes on to say: “In antiq¬ 
uity, however, a linear reading of a text was very often comple¬ 
mented by another kind of reading. This reading follows the laws 
of what is called “chiasm” or “Chiasmus,” a rhetorical form based 
on concentric parallelism.” The value of chiasm for us, as it was for 
the ancients, is that it supplies what a linear reading often does not, 
namely, a more certain guide to the precise point the author wishes to 
make—^what we today speak of as the “literal sense.” 

It does so by guiding the reader’s attention to the pivotal (c) sec¬ 
tion of Gerhard’s abcb’a’ chiasms. John 3:1-21 provides a prime 
example of how John uses his chiastic structures to achieve that 
guidance. The passage makes good enough sense read linearly. But 
what precisely does John wish to underscore? A linear reading may 
provide an adequate answer. A chiastic reading, however, will cer¬ 
tainly do so. For example, a chiastic reading of 3:3-9 draws the 
reader’s attention to 3:5, the central (c) section of John’s abcb’a’ 
chiasm. There John declares, in the voice of Jesus, “... unless one is 
born of water and the Spirit, one cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.” Then in 3:12-18, the key statement, “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son ...” (3:16) once more appears in 
the (c) section. There again, John expresses what we call the “literal 
sense,” that is, the primary message he wants to convey—the 
“focus of meaning” of the passage in question. 

John thus uses the center (c) as a clue or “tipoIF’ that focuses the 
reader’s attention on the core or essence of what he wants to say. 
Two other prime examples are the (c)section(l:12-13)oftheGos- 
pel’s prologue, and the (c) section (20:30-31) of its resurrection 

16 J. Breck, Scripture in Tradition (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001), 93. 
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narrative (20:1-21:25). These are but a few prominent examples of 
Johns use of the center. Most of Johns chiasms utilize the (c) center 
to focus on theological statements. Others serve as hinges and 
function for the most part as transition statements. 

What is meant by a “hinge” is a statement or observation that 
brings two things together. In the case of 2:6, for example, the 
statement about the jars is symbolic of the old covenant (purifica¬ 
tion) that gives way to the New. The “jars” of 2:6 provide the basis 
for the whole point of the story, bringing together the lack of wine 
in 2:3-5 and the miraculous wine of 2:7-10 and thus implying 
that the Old Covenant has been replaced by a New Covenant. 

The center of virtually any chiastic pattern, whether it be aba’, 
abcb’a’, or a, b, c, d, e. e’. d’, c’, b’, a’, where e, e’ is the center, serves 
as the focus of meaning. John prefers an abcb’a’ structure for his 
chiasms for two functions.*^ First, he uses it as a hinge connecting 
the (a and b) sections with the (b’ and a’) sections, thereby produc¬ 
ing Kugel’s “A is so, and what’s more, B.” Second, he uses it, by 
focusing on the (c) centers of his chiasms, to highlight and thereby 
emphasize his theological statements. The center is the pivot! Breck 
sums it up briefly as follows: 

The essential characteristic of chiasmus,... is the pivotal cen¬ 
ter. Normally this will be the “conceptual center,” the focus of 
meaning for the entire strophe. It can also function, however, 
as a mere turning point or hinge, linking two parallel lines or 
parallel passages. A good illustration of this latter case is John 
10:6, “This figure Jesus used with them, but they did not un¬ 
derstand what he was saying to them. ” This verse functions as 
“C” in the A:B:C:B’:A’ arrangement of John 9:39-10:21. It 
has no particular theological content and serves merely to 
mark the transition between the first part of the parable (Jesus 
as the Shepherd) and the last part (Jesus as the Door).'® 

As a consequence of what Breck says about the “pivotd center,” 

17 SeeJ. W. Welch, Chiasmus Bibliography (Provo, UT: Research Press, 1998), 165 
and 157-72. 

18 Breck, ShapCy 34. 
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it follows that if one wishes to get to the heart of Johns message, it is 
more than helpful to concentrate on the theological statements he 
makes at the pivot of his chiasms.*^ Thus, beginning with the (c) 
pivot of the prologue in 1:12-13 concerning becoming the “chil¬ 
dren of God,” one moves on to the statement: “Behold the Lamb of 
God who takes away the sin of the world,” which is the pivotal 
center (1:29) of the chiasm in 1:19-34. In the second chiasm of 
sequence 1 (1:35—51), John provides as a hinge statement, at the 
(c) center of his narrative about the call of the first disciples, Jesus’ 
change of Simons name to Peter, the “rock” (1:42). (The signifi¬ 
cance of this name change will become clear only in the inverse 
parallel sequence 21 which deals with Peter’s rehabilitation in 
21:15-17). 

In sequence 2 (2:1-12) John uses the center (2:6) about the “six 
stone jars ... for the Jewish rites of purification” as a hinge state¬ 
ment that provides the key for understanding the symbolism 
behind the changing of the water into wine that follows in 2:7—10. 
Insequence3 (2:13-25), it is the pivotal center (2:18-21)—^which 
contains Jesus’ words, “destroy this temple and in three days I will 
raise it up,”—that provides the first clear prophecy of the passion 
(the destroying of Jesus’ body) which is fulfilled in the passion story 
of sequence 19 (chs 18—19). Insequence4 (3:1—21), there are two 
chiasms. The first (3:3—9) contains an allusion to baptism at its 
center in v 5: “... Unless one is born of water and the Spirit, one 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” The second (3:12-18) con¬ 
tains at its center (v 16) the most meaningful theological declara¬ 
tion of the whole Gospel: “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish but have 
eternal life.” 

In sequence 5 (3:22-4:3), the center (3:29-30) serves as a hinge 
to explain why “all are going to him” (3:26) and why it is that “Jesus 
was making and baptizing more disciples than John” (4:1). It is 

19 All references to the centers of abcb’a* chiasms are based upon my article “Inclusion, 
Chiasm, and the Division of the Fourth Gospel.” 
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because, as the Baptist explains at the center (v 30), Jesus is 
“the bridegroom,” and therefore, “He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” 

In Part II (4:4-6:15), each of the five sequences has a meaningful 
center. In sequence 6 (4:4-38), for instance, there are three chiasms 
with meaningful centers. In 4:12, the Samaritan woman says to Jesus, 
“Are you greater than our father Jacob, who gave us this well ... ?” 
This question is the pivot of the chiasm and is a typical example of 
Johannine irony. At the center of the next chiasm in 4:20—24, Jesus 
tells her, “You worship what you do not know; we worship what we 
know, for salvation is from the Jews” (4:22). This, and other things 
Jesus says to her, leads her to exclaim to her townspeople at the 
center (4:29) of the last chiasm (4:25-34), “Come, see a man who 
told me all that I ever did. Can this be the Christ?” These three cen¬ 
tral statements lead into the following sequence. 

In sequence 7 (4:39-45), the Samaritan townspeople, after 
spending two days with Jesus, make the astounding theological 
announcement, “We know that this is indeed the Savior of the 
world.” Again, this appears at the pivot of the chiasm (4:42). In 
sequence 8 (4:46—54), the center (4:49—50) serves as a crucial 
hinge joining the officials request for his dying son with Jesus’ 
promise of life and the official’s believing response. The man 
believes and “goes his way”; just as all readers of the Gospel are 
expected to do (cf 1:12-13 and 20:30-31!). 

In the long sequence 9, there are three chiasms. In the first (5:1- 
13), the center (5:9a) serves as a hinge, focusing on the point that 
the man is healed when he hears the voice of Jesus say,'“Rise ...” 
(v8), the same voice that will call forth the dead from their tombs in 
w 28—29. In the second chiasm (5:19—30) the center (5:26—27) 
“For as the Father has life in himself, so has he granted the Son also 
to have life in himself...” propounds a theological principal that 
runs throughout the Gospel from the prologue (1:4) to its end 
(20:31 b). In the third chiasm (5:31-47), the center (5:36-40) con¬ 
tains a long theological summary concerning the testimony that 
both the Father and the Scriptures bear to Jesus. 
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In the tenth and last sequence (6:1-15) of part II, the pivot 
(6:10-11) contains the statement that is critical, not only for the 
correct interpretation of 6:1-15, but for the interpretation of the 
long Eucharistic discourse that follows in sequence 12 (6:22-71): 
“Jesus then took the loaves, and when he had given thanks, he dis¬ 
tributed them to those who were seated ..—^words which throw 
the mind of the hearer/reader back to the Eucharistic formula from 
the Last Supper. 

Part III comprises one sequence (6:16-21). This is sequence 11 
and it is placed precisely at the pivotal concentric center of the 
Gospel, with ten short sequences leading up to it (1:19-6:15) and 
ten much longer sequences leading away from it (thereby corre¬ 
sponding to Kugel’s formula). It deals with the “new Exodus” led 
by Jesus, who has dominion over the water as Yahweh did at the 
original Exodus. Thus, it is not surprising that here, Jesus uses the 
revelatory formula, “It is I” {ego eimi, cf. Is 43:10, Ex. 3:14). 

It would be tedious to list all the theological and hinge centers in 
the last much longer ten sequences (6:22—21:25). Let it suffice to 
say that these centers follow the same pattern demonstrated for the 
first ten sequences. In conclusion, it is not too much to say, that the 
theological statements John makes at the centers of his chiasms, 
dealing with Jesus, the Father, and (in the last supper discourse) 
with the Holy Spirit, constitute a fair synthesis of his own personal 
exalted vision of Gods love for the world, revealed by the Son, 
manifested by the Spirit and encapsulated for his hearers/readers in 
this last and most inspiring of the Gospels. 

Corollaries 

For those who accept both a synchronic approach to Johns Gospel 
and the analysis of its concentric structure adopted here, some¬ 
thing has to be said about the implications of both for source and 
narrative criticism as well as for arguments leveled against certain 
pass^es of the Gospel. 

Basic to what follows is the definition of concentric structure 
proposed by J. D. Harvey: “multiple inverse correspondences that 
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extend over a considerable expanse of material and have a single 
element at the center.”^® This is the working definition used here in 
listing the following corollaries. 

1) Source Criticism: At the end of the first century, John had 
abundant sources to draw upon. As written theological sources, he 
had the seven Pauline Letters, Marks Gospel, and possibly Luke, 
Matthew and the post-Pauline letters.^^ As oral tradition sources, 
he had the trove of stories described by J. Dewey as sharing the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics: 

First, oral stories are made up of happenings^ that is, events in 
time, episodes, little stories, or situations. Teaching is embed¬ 
ded in these happenings, rather than being presented as gen¬ 
eral propositional truths organized topically. Second, oral 
literature consists of the visible, the happenings can easily be 
visualized in the mind s eye, so that the audience can picture 
them and thus more easily remember them. Third, oral litera¬ 
ture consists of the many: happenings are placed side by side, 
not integrated with one another.... For this reason, the struc¬ 
ture of oral stories tends to be additive rather than subordi¬ 
nating. The normal way of connecting clauses, sentences, 
and whole episodes is paratactic, stacking them together with 
simple formulas like “and,” “and next,” “and then.” Material 
is not organized in cause/effect or chronological patterns but 
rather in symmetrical clusters that use simple parallelism 
(abc//abc), chiastic parallelism (abc//cba), and concentric 
structures (abcdcba). For this reason, oral styles often appear 
redundant or copious to our print sensibilities, focusing on 
repetition with variations. 

J. Deweys oral traditions are far more probable as sources for 
Johns Gospel than any postulated written sources. Arguing against 
such written sources is Johns consistent use of abcb’a’ chiasms. To 
make hypothetical written sources fit into this pattern, John would 

20 J. D. Harvey, Listenings 293. 

21 Cf. R. Bauckham, The Gospel for All Peoples 49. ff. 

22 J. Dewey in Jesm in Johannine Traditions cd. by R. T. Fortna and T. Thatcher (Lou¬ 
isville, Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 245. 
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have had to thoroughly restructure them, so that they would be 
practically irrecoverable. Moreover, by encasing all of his oral and 
written sources in the same abcb’a’ chiastic pattern, John has so 
thoroughly homogenized them as to make their retrieval extraordi¬ 
narily difficult. Thus, the uniform, chiastic shape of his Gospel 
militates against most theories of written sources. C. K. Barrett said 
it best, “It should be recognized that beyond this point [possible 
dependence on Mark] all source-criticism of John is guesswork.” 
And regarding a discourse source, “John’s use of a Discourse Source 
is as improbable as his use of a Signs Source .. 

2) Narrative Criticism: The concentric structure of John’s Gospel 
is not kind to any sort of narrative criticism calling for a strict 
sequence of events. His work has only a general structure of begin¬ 
ning, middle, and end, such that the transitional terms he uses, like 
“next,” “again” and “after these things,” are almost meaningless 
except within individual sequences. Paula Fredriksen describes 
John’s Gospel as a story which “is primarily a frame from which to 
hang Jesus’ speeches” and which has a “choppy narrative structure.” 
She seems to sense there is something strange about John’s struc¬ 
ture, aptly observing that, “His Gospel, like his Jesus, is a mysteri¬ 
ous stranger.”^^ It is a “mysterious stranger” because the device that 
John uses to tell the story of Jesus is a concentrically structured nar¬ 
rative form! Why he used this particular form is hard to fathom 
unless one takes it for granted that he expected his hearers and read¬ 
ers to be familiar with concentric structures from the long history 
of such structures catalogued in the well documented works of 
JohnW.Welch.25 

A concentric structure such as John’s requires that exegetes inter¬ 
pret his Gospel, not by following its linear progression, but by fol¬ 
lowing the laws that govern inverted, concentric structures. This 

23 Barrett, The Gospel According to St John^ 17-21. 

24 Paula Fredriksen, From Jesus to Christ (New Haven & London: Yale University 
Press, 2000), 177, 199, 200, 203. 

25 John W. Welch, Chiasmus in Antiquity (1981) and Chiasmus Bibliography (Provo, 
UT: Research Press, 1999), 
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requires, e.g., combining its “A is so” sequence 1 (1:19-51) with its 
inverse complement, which is the “what’s more, B” sequence 21 
(20:19-21:25); sequence 2 (2:1-12) with its inverse complement 
in sequence 20 (20:1-18); sequence 3 (2:13-25) with its inverse 
complement in sequence 19 (18:1-19:42); all the way to sequence 
10 (6:1-15), with its inverse complement in the much longer 
“what’s more, B” of sequence 12 (6:22-71). 

To give an example, according to some exegetes “the greater 
things” (1:50) that Nathanael will see (pi. opsesthe) are the signs that 
follow in the Gospel, beginning with the Cana sign in 2:1-12. If 
the Gospel is read according to the laws of concentric structures, 
however, “the greater things” are seen to be the three resurrection 
appearances of sequence 21 (20:19-21:25), at the third of which 
(21:1-14) Nathanael himself and the two unnamed disciples of 
1:37 are present (21:2). 

According to some interpreters, the cleansing of the Temple in 
sequence 3 (2:13-25),—in which Jesus declares, “Destroy this 
temple ...” (2:19),—is misplaced and should precede the passion 
narrative as it does in the Synoptic Gospels.^*’ Read in the light of 
John’s concentric structure, however, the passage is seen to be pre¬ 
cisely where it should be. It is the third sequence from the begin¬ 
ning and is complemented by its inverse parallel sequence 19 (chs 
18-19), the third sequence from the end—the passion narrative in 
which Jesus’ body is destroyed as he foreshadowed with the words, 
“Destroy this temple ...” (2:19). 

Some interpreters argue that chapter 5 (sequence 9) and chapter 
7, which is part of sequence 13 (chs 7-8), have been displaced. 
According to the laws of John’s concentric structure, th^ are posi¬ 
tioned precisely where they should be: sequence 9 is ninth from the 
beginning and sequence 13 is ninth back from the end of the Gospel 
and they complement each other perfecdy with numerous parallel 
words, phrases, and a number of identical themes, in particular the 
reference back to the cure of the paralytic (5:1—18) in 7:19-24. 

26 Cf. R. E, Brown, The Gospel of John, I, 117ff. 
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According to many, the fact that John mentions three Passovers 
is proof that Jesus’ ministry lasted at least two years. But in reality 
there are only two real Passovers noted in the Gospel: the first in 6:4 
and the second, the Passover of the passion in 11:55, 13:1, and 
18:28. The Passover of the cleansing of the temple in 2:13, at 
which Jesus declared, “Destroy this temple ...” (2:19), occurs in 
sequence 3, which is paralleled and complemented by sequence 19 
(chs 18—19), the passion narrative in which Jesus’ body is 
destroyed. The Passover of 2:13 and the Passover of 11:55, 13:1, 
and 18:28, in other words, are one and the same. 

According to many, John 21 did not belong to the original 
Gospel but was added at a later time as an epilogue or appendix. 
According to John’s concentric structure, however, his Gospel par¬ 
allels the first sequence with the last, the second with the penulti¬ 
mate, and so on, until the reader reaches the pivotal concentric 
center in 6:16-21. Accordingly, sequence 21 (20:19-21:25) pro¬ 
vides the inverse counterpart to sequence 1 (1:19-51). Without 
this counterpart, the concentric structure of the Gospel would be 
destroyed.Also, many elements of 1:19-51 would go unex¬ 
plained or unfulfilled—for example, the change of Peter’s name in 
1:42 only becomes clear in light of his vocation as shepherd of 
Jesus’ sheep in 21:15-17; and Nathanael’s confession of Jesus as the 
Son of God in (1:49) becomes even clearer in the light of Thomas’ 
confession in 20:28: “My Lord and My God.” 

3) Translations: A final corollary has to do with how to translate 
John’s text. Present translations vary their rendering of a given 
Greek word by using synonyms as English style demands in order 
to avoid monotonous repetition. For scholars, a word for word 
translation would bring out for the eye especially, and even for the 
ear, the repetition of words and phrases that would highlight visu¬ 
ally the parallelism of (a) with (a’) and (b) with (b’). But while 
useful for scholars, such a translation would hardly please modern 

27 Cf. P. F. Ellis, “The Authenticity of John 21” and J. Breck, “John 21: Appendix, Ep¬ 
ilogue or Conclusion,” both articles in SVTQ 16:1-2 (1992). 
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readers. John s text was written primarily for “hearers” and only sec¬ 
ondarily for readers. We moderns read. With the exception of 
Greek Orthodox Christians, we never hear the text in its original 
language. If we were able to hear it in a word for word translation 
and were able to recover a sense for the concentric structure of the 
Gospel, however, we might well learn to appreciate the repetitions 
in the original texts and at the same time gain a fuller understand¬ 
ing of the authors intended message. What is needed for non- 
Greek readers, as Barklay M. Newman says, are “ear oriented” 
translations.^® “Ear-oriented” translations might not do for us 
what reading the Greek itself does for the Orthodox, but it would 
be a good second best. 

This brief expose of the contributions made by these three schol¬ 
ars confirms the truth of a famous statement made many years ago 
by Strauss, when he wrote about the Gospel’s unity—that it 
appears to be a book “woven without seam.” This impression was 
later shared by C. H. Dodd, who wrote: “What John gives us is no 
ordinary narrative where one thing follows another in a simple suc¬ 
cession— It is rather like a musical fugue. A theme is announced, 
and followed up to a point; then a second theme is introduced and 
interwoven with the first..., until an intricate pattern is evolved, 
which yet has the unity of a consummate work of art. The Fourth 
Gospel is more than any of the others an artistic and ima^native 
whole. 


See over for Figure 4 (on next five pages)'. 
The Gospel of John in Five Parts and Twenty^One Sequences 


28 Barklay M. Newman, “What Translation Is?” in Religious Studies News, SBL elec¬ 
tronic edition, Vol. 3, No. 7, July 2002. 

29 C. H. Dodd, About the Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1950), 40 
(emphasis added). 
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a 1:19-52 Baptist and Disciples first witness to Jesus; First coming; 4- Seq. 1 

Simon—called Peter; Nathanael; Jesus to Philip, “Follow Me” 

b 2:1-12 Woman—^mother at Cana; water and wine Seq. 2 

c "^2:13-25 “Destroy this temple ... ”—his body ^ Seq. 3 

b’ 3:1-21 Enter mother’s womb; born of water and the spirit; ^ Seq. 4 

Nicodemus at night—themes: Spirit, Love; 

Discipleship—doing and not doing; 

Judgment; be born 

a’ 3:22-4:3 Baptist witnesses again; “All are going to him ...” ^ Seq. 5 


Sequences 1 to 5 Sequences 21 to 17 




a 4:1—38 

Samaritan woman believes; “I know that the Messiah is coming” 
Mountain; Jesus is Messiah; 

You are a prophet; Disciples shop for food 

Seq. 6 

b ^ 4:39-45 

Samaritans believe; 

declare “This is indeed the Savior of the World” 

Seq. 7 

c 4:46-54 Official does not see but believes 

Seq. 8 

b’ ^ 5:1-47 

Jews do not believe; 

accuse Jesus of Making Himself Gods Equal 

Seq. 9 

a’^6:1-15 

Galileans do not believe—misinterpret Jesus as “King”; Bread; 
Mountain; This is indeed the prophet; 

Disciples shop for food; Passover 

Seq. 10 


Sequences 6 to 10 ^^ Sequences 16 to 12 




a 6:16 

Disciples on the one shore 

1 

1 

b ^ 6:17a 

Disciples alone at sea 

1 

1 

1 

c 6:17l>-20 Wind and sea rising (Red Sea and Exodus) 

1 

1 Seq. 11, Center 

1 

b’ 6:21a 

Jesus like Yahweh (“It is I”) comes on water to disciples 

1 

1 

a’ 6:21b 

Disciples on the other shore 

1 

1 


Sequences 11 is the Center 





IV 


a 6:22-71 

b->7-8 

9 : 1 - 10:21 
b’ ^10:22-39 

10:40-12:11 


"‘And I will raise him up on the last day”; Bread; ^ Seq. 12 

Judas—^he [who] was to betray him (6:71); Passover; 

"When the Christ appears” ... (7:27); <“ Seq. 13 

“Have any of the ... Pharisees believed in him?” (7:47); 

“I am he”; “I am he”; “Before Abraham, I am” (8:24, 28, 58) 

Pharisees see but do not believe Seq. 14 

“Because I said, ‘I am the Son of God.*” (10:36); ^ Seq. 15 

“If you are the Christ..,” (10:24); 

“I told you, and you do not believe.” (10:25); 

Jesus says, “No one shall snatch them out of my hand” (10:28) 

“He will rise again ... at the Last Day”; ^ Seq. 16 

Judas ... who was to betray him (12:4); 

“You Are the Christ; who is coming into the world; Women believe 


Sequences 12 to 16 Sequences 10 to 6 



a-^ 12:12-50 

Jesus comes in triumph ; 

“If any one serves me, he must follow me*’; 

Crowds cry out “blessed is he vn^o comes in the name 
look, the world has gone after him.” 

<r Seq. 17 

of the Lord!”; 

b ^ 13-17 

About “absence and presence” ir Seq. 18 

—Jesus departing—returning; 

Discourse at night—themes: Holy Spirit; love; 

Discipleship—doing and not doing; judgment; Is born (16:21) 

c-> 18-19 

Destruction of Jesus’ body in the Passion 

^ Seq. 19 

b’ -> 20:1-18 

about absence and presence of Jesus’ body; 
Woman at tomb 

^ Seq. 20 

a’ 20:19-21:24 

Jesus to Peter: “follow me”; Second coming; 

Peter: “Feed my sheep!”; Nathanael; 

Beloved Disciple and Disciples last witness to Jesus 

Seq. 21 


Sequences 17 to 21 Sequences 5 to 1 
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The Historical Origins of the feast of 
antipascha 

Vitaly Permiakov 

Today is the earthly spring, 
the spiritual spring, 
the spring to the souls, 
the spring to the bodies, 
the visible spring, 
the invisible spring ... 

... in Christ Jesus, our Lord ... 

— St Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 44.121 * 

The Sunday of Antipascha, more commonly known as “St Thomas 
Sunday,” represents a curious anomaly for anyone familiar with the 
rubrical details of the Typicon currently in use in the larger part of 
the Orthodox world.^ If one would survey the variety of popular 
brochures and catechetical books dealing with the question of 
Church year and liturgical calendar, one would hardly find this 
feast in the list of those “twelve great feasts of the Church” familiar 
to every Sunday school student.^ In our parishes and for the popu¬ 
lar piety in general, the celebration of this day comes almost unno¬ 
ticed. But in fact, as some more knowledgeable parishioners might 
observe, the “Second Sunday after Pascha” is an exception among 
all the Sundays of the Pentecostal season: except for the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, it is the only Sunday that is characterized by virtual absence 

1 PG 36.620C-621A: ... lap KoapiKoi^, eap nuevpariKOU, iap ipvxaig, iap 
G(opaaiP, iap dpcjpet^oi/, iap doparou ... ii/XpiGTip "Irjaov Kvplip ... 

2 For reference to the current standard Athonite Typicon used in the churches of 
Russian tradition, we use its Slavonic edition: TunuKOu, cupenb uaoOpaotce- 
Hue tiepKoeHa20 nocAedoeanuji eo MepycaAUMe cejtmbis Aaepu npenoboGua^o u 
6020H0Cua20 otut^a Hatue20 Caeeu (Moscow Patriarchate, reprinted 1997). 

3 E.g. “Orthodox Services and Their Structure,” Festal Menaiony trans. by Mother 
Mary and BCallistos Ware (South Canaan, PA: St Tikhon's Press, 1998), 41-42. 
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of the Paschal hymnography as well as of the Resurrectional mate¬ 
rial from Octoechos. 

Like any strange and enigmatic peculiarity we encounter in our 
liturgical books, this anomaly calls for closer examination in order 
to uncover its historical roots and to understand the particularity of 
this day such that it found so prominent a place in the Church’s cal¬ 
endar, and also, what is the meaning of this day which can be 
retrieved for us today. Thus, in this article, I will try to examine the 
historical origins and the theological implications of celebrating 
the first Lord’s day after Pascha in the Orthodox Church. In order 
to accomplish this, I intend firsdy to analyze the rubrics for this 
feast in the modern Typicon and then undertake a thematic analysis 
of the hymnography of this day. Then I will attempt to trace the 
development of this celebration in the historical sources, paying 
primary attention to the specifically liturgical documents, i.e. 
lectionaries and typica. The scarcity of the sources giving precise 
and unambigious information about the Christian liturgy of the 
first millenium might give a somewhat sketchy character to this the 
presentation, but if it is able to give some indications concerning 
the core ecclesial meaning of the day ofAntipascha, the work at this 
stage may be considered to be successful.^ 

Thomas Sunday in Modem Byzantine Rite: Typica and 
Hymnography 

If one looks at the rubrics for the "Sunday of the Antipascha, or 
the Handling {ff (IfrjXdprjatg, lUCAi^aHie) by holy glorious apostle 
Thomas,” one finds that according to the prescriptions of the 
Typicon., Thomas’ Sunday is celebrated as one of the great feast of 
the Lord. The special “status” of this day is indicated in the very 
first rubric in the section dedicated to Antipascha in the Tricon 

4 It should be noted that, to the best of our knowledge, there exist no scholarly works 
dealing specifically with the history of the Feast of Antipascha. The only exception, 
however limited, is an extremely informative article by A.V. Ponomaryov in volume 
II of npaeocAaenaa 3Ht^u/cAonedua (Moscow: Pravoslavnaya Entsiklopedia, 
2001), 544-48.1 am indebted to Mr Ponomaryov’s article for the significant part of 
the bibliographical information in this present article. 
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and Pentecostariorr, “It should be noted that on this holy Sunday of 
Antipascha, the Resurrectional hymns are not sung, but only those 
of the Feast. The same provision applies to the Dominical feasts 
of the Paschal cycle which always fall on Sunday, as well as to the 
movable Dominical feasts in cases when their celebration coincides 
with the Lord’s day.*^ Thus, as at all Dominical feasts, at Great Ves¬ 
pers and Matins, only the hymnography for the feast is sung: at 
Vespers, eight stichera at “Lord I Call,” ascribed to John of Damas¬ 
cus, three stichera at the Lite, four stichera Aposticha with refrains 
of Ps 147. The apolytikion (dismissal troparion) “When the grave 
was sealed” (G: iatppayiaixeuov tov pi'^paTog; Slav: ^anei|aTaH» 
rpoB») is sung thrice at the end of Great Vespers and at the begin¬ 
ning of Matins. At Matins, special festal sessional hymns are recited 
after the Psalter readings, with non-specified “festal readings” fol¬ 
lowing them,^ and the rubrics prescribe replacing the chanting of 
Ps 119 CAfitofiog) with the Polyeleos, “on account of the Lord’s 
Feast” (Sid tt)u AeanoTucrji/ 'Eopr^F).^ Moteavti, current Slavic 
liturgical practice provides for the magniftcation with the “selected 
psalm” (ncajioM uadpanubiu) (Pss 93, 118, 9 and 30) to be sung at 
Matins: 

We magnify you, O Christ, the Giver of Life, who on our be¬ 
half came down to hell, and has resurrected all things with 
yourself!^ 

It is followed by the festal sessional hymn and the first of the 

5 TunuKOHy 378rev. Further, for the reference to the texts for the Pentecostarion, 
we will use the following editions: for the Greek original —nemiKoaTapLoy 
Xapfxocrvuov (Athens: Apostolike Diakonia, 1994); for the Slavonic text— 
neumuKocmapnoH, cupenb riJondecsniHUtia (Tpuodb l^eemuajO (Moscow: Syn¬ 
odal Publishing House, 1905); for the English translation —The Pentecostarion 
(Boston: Holy Transfiguration Monastery, 1990). 

6 Cf. e.g. “It should be noted that if the Nativity of the Lord or the Theophany will 
take place on Sunday, nothing of the Resurrection is sung.” TunuKou^ 137. 

7 TunuKOHy 379. 

8 nei/TiKoardpiof/t 77. 

9 HpMOAOiuU oGbepotcaH bca upMocbi OcM02AacHUKa, eAaduHHUx ofce u Bootcueu 
Mamepu npaaduuKoe, u ecezo jiema (Moscow: Synodal Publishing House, 1900), 
209-10. 
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Resurrectional Anabathmoi in the fourth tone, a usual selection for 
the great feasts. The prokeimenon of the Feast (Ps 147:12-13) pre¬ 
cedes the reading of the first Resurrectional Gospel (Matthew 
28:16—20). Then Ps 51 is recited, with appropriate Resurrectional 
verses, as on regular Sundays, and the choir sings the festal canon, 
ascribed to St John of Damascus. Matins concludes with the Praises 
(Ps 148—150), with five intercalated festal stichera, the doxastikon, 
the great doxology and the usual dismissal. At the Liturgy, the Typi¬ 
cal Psalms (103,146) are sung, with the troparia of the festal canon 
(odes 3 and 6) at the Beatitudes. The festal prokeimenon, in the 
3rd tone is taken from Ps 147 (5,1) and Alleluia verses, in the 8th 
(4th plagal) tone—from Ps 95 (1,3). The first reading is firom the 
Acts of the Apostles (5:12—20), concerning the “signs and won¬ 
ders” performed by apostles in Jerusalem, their imprisonment by 
the priests and miraculous release by the angel. The Gospel reading 
describes the Lord’s apparition to his disciples on the eighth day 
after his resurrection and the confirming of Thomas’ belief (Jn 
20:19-31). 

There are a few characteristics that are dissonant with the status of 
this Sunday as a Dominical feast in the currently-used Typicon: 

I) the absence of the Old Testament readings at Great Vespers; 2) the 
presence of some material from the Paschal order (Paschal troparion 
sung at the beginning of the services) and the regular Sunday order 
(Resurrectional Gospel, Resurrectional verses at Ps 51, responsory 
“Holy is the Lord our God”); 3) Typical antiphons at the Liturgy (Pss 
103,146 and Beatitudes). However, there is another rubrical pecu¬ 
liarity that underlines the special position of this Sunday—^the 
solemn celebration of Vespers on the evening of that day, which has 
all the characteristic of Great Vespers: entrance procession, the great 
prokeimenon, and the litany preceding “Vouchsafe.”*® The great 
prokeimenon in the 7th (3rd plagal) tone calls for particular atten¬ 
tion here, as it is the same prokeimenon (Ps 77:13b-l4a, 14b, 10, 

II) which our current Typicon prescribe to be sung on the evenings 
10 TunuKOHy 379rev. 
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of the Dominical feasts that begin and end the Pentecost season, 
namely, Pascha and Pentecost.^* 

The nineteenth-century revision of the Sabbaite Typicon, the 
so-called Typicon of the Great Church that became a standard rule of 
worship for the Churches of Greek tradition (with the exception of 
Mt Athos), provides for the virtually identical order of service for 
Great Vespers and Matins on the Sunday of Antipascha as the 
printed version of the Sabbaite Typicon, with all the pecularities 
of the Sunday Resurrectional service pertinent to G. Violakis’ 
Typicon (the celebration of Vespers and Matins at their proper 
times, and the Resurrectional Gospel after the 8th ode of the 
canon). At the Liturgy, however, the Antiphons of Pascha are to 
be sung (presumably, with the Paschal troparion), followed by the 
Paschal Introit {elaoSucou) (Ps 68:26) and festal troparia. Instead 
of the hymn to the Theotokos at the anaphoral intercessions, 
proper to the Paschal season (the irmos of the 9th ode of the Paschal 
canon), the irmos of the 9th ode of the festal canon is sung (“The 
shining lamp and Mother of God”).*^ It should be noted that, if the 
latter rubrical innovation quite apdy corresponds to the status of the 
day as the Lord s feast, the presence of Paschal antiphons with the Pas¬ 
chal (not festal) troparion as refrain, creates dissonance with the virm- 
ally unanimous witness of the rubrics on the namre of this day as a 
feast “on its own,” standing out among other days of Pentecost season. 

A thematic analysis of the hymnography of the feast in the 
Pentecostarion reveals two major layers of meaning, the more pre¬ 
dominant of which certainly is a poetic gloss on the Gospel narra¬ 
tive read at the eucharist on this day. The entire corpus of the 
hymnography sung at Vespers, the kathisma hymns, the stichera at 
lauds and most of the festal canon develop different threads drawn 
from the Gospel text: the “good unbelief of Thomas” (/raA;) 
dmaria tov ©cofia),^^ his assurance through the touching of the 

11 Ibid. 374-374rev. 

12 r. BioXdKLs, TvmKoi/Tfjq TovXpiaTovM€ydX7)g'EKKXr)ma<;{Kt\ic.ns'. 1963), 375. 

13 Ibid, 376. 

14 Great Vespers, 4th stichera at “Lord I Call.” 


/ 
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Lord s side, Jesus’ coming into the room through the closed doors 
which is likened to his coming outoi the tomb without moving the 
stone. However, closer scrutiny reveals another level of meaning 
unfolding in those texts, which is not direcdy concerned with the 
theme of Thomas. The texts in question are mostly found among 
the troparia of the festal canon written by St John of Damascus 
(c.655-c.750). The text of Damascene describes the celebrated 
feast as “the springtime of souls” {eap “the first of days, 

sovereign and itself radiant” {npcoTT} vndpxeL ippepiov Koi KVpia, p 
Xaprrpo<(>dpog avTrj)}^ as opposed to the “radiant” day (or rather, 
night) of Pascha.*® The same troparion compares this feast to the 
“eighth day” that “awesomely presents the prefiguring of that age 
which is to come” (wf oySodg reXovaa tov peXXourog)}^ The 
recurring references to the “renovation,” “springtime,” “eighth 
day” seem also to be reflected in another name for this feast, evi¬ 
denced in earlier liturgical and homiletic material—“the New 
Lord’s Day” {fj Kaivrj Kvpiaio]). This thematic divergence in artic¬ 
ulating the focus of this celebration, necessitates the following 
examination of its historical origins. 

The Sunday After Pascha in Fourth-Century Jerusalem 

It should be noted that the scarcity of sources prevents us fi’om 
determining the exact origins of the Paschal octave before the 4th 
century. According to J. Gunstone, the extending of the festivities 
over a period of eight days might have its roots in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, namely in the “octaves connected with Jewish feasts like 
Passover-Unleavened bread. Tabernacles and the Dedication of 
the Temple.”^® However interesting this connection might be, it 

13 Apolycikion at Vespers; Canon at Matins> 3rcl troparion of the 1st ode, 2hd 
troparion of the 3rd ode; 1st stichera at Lauds. 

16 Canon at Matins, 1st troparion of the 1st ode. 

17 Canon at Matins, 1st troparion of the 7th ode. 

18 Cf, Canon of Pascha, 3rd troparion of the 7th ode. 

19 Canon at Matins, 1st troparion of the 7th ode. 

20 J. Gunstone, The Feast of Pentecost: The Great Fifty Days in the Liturgy (London: 
Faith Press, 1967), 57. 
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would be hardly helpful for our investigation, since all our sources 
concerning the Christian festal octaves refer to the second half of 
the fourth century, long after the separation between the Church 
and the synagogue and after the position of the Church in the 
empire and its inner structures have been radically affected by the 
consequences of the “Peace of Constantine.” One of the earliest 
witnesses to the observance of the eighth day after Pascha is found 
in the Apostolic Constitutions —the collection of the ecclesiastical 
laws of Syriac provenance dating to c.350-380. Composed as a 
series of instructions from the aposdes themselves, in the section 
allegedly being spoken from the person of the apostle Thomas, the 
document says; 

After eight days let there be to you another feast observed 
with honour {eoprr) Tipia), the eighth day itself {aiirfi fi 
oySorj), on which he gave me, Thomas, who was hard of be¬ 
lief after the resurrection, full assurance {enXrfpopoptjaeu), by 
showing me the prints of the nails, and the wound made in 
his side by the spear.^* 

The document thus isolates the eighth day after Pascha as the 
day of special celebration and connects it with the episode in the 
Gospel of John concerning the assurance of the apostle Thomas in 
the reality of Christs resurrection (Jn 20:26—29). It should be 
noted however, that the text does not explicitly state that the event 
described in the Gospel of John is the only content and reason for 
this celebration. Rather, that episode is referred to as what also hap¬ 
pened with the narrator (Thomas) on that day, but the celebration 
itself is referred to as the “eighth day itself” (avrj) fj dySdrj). 

More detailed description of the liturgical celebration of this day 
in the Church can be found in the Itinerarium Egeriae —the late 
fourth century document containing the travelling journal of the 
Western religious woman (possibly, a nun) who visited the Holy 


21 Apostolic Constitutions 5.19; PC 1.896A. English translation cited here is from 
The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers^ Volume 7 (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
reprinted 1979), 447. 
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Land in 381-384,^^ and left an extensive description of the 
liturgical life in and around Jerusalem, particularly during the most 
important celebrations, such as Epiphany, Holy Week and Pente¬ 
costal season. The pattern of liturgical worship that Egeria describes, 
and that will be extremely important for our further argument, is 
the stational liturgy that develops exactly in the second half of the 
fourth century as a consequence of the overall increase of Church’s 
role in the social life of the empire.^^ 

In his groundbreaking study on the history of the stational lit¬ 
urgy, John Baldovin points out its four essential elements: first, it 
“always took place under the leadership of the bishop of the city or 
his representative,” second, it was a “mobile” office, being “cele¬ 
brated in different sanctuaries or shrines,” third, the choice of the 
site of celebration “depended on the feast, fast, or commemoration 
being celebrated,” and last, “the stational liturgy was the urban 
liturgical celebration of the day,”^'^ it had an all-encompassing 
character, presuming the participation of most of the clergy and the 
people. Although at this time the stational office characterized the 
liturgical worship in most of the major cities of the empire (Rome, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, et al.), its connection to 
the particular sites, where the liturgy moved in the course of a cele¬ 
bration of a certain feast, was particularly significant for the liturgy 
of Jerusalem. 

It is precisely the stational liturgy of fourth century Jerusalem 
that Egeria recounts in detail in her diary. For the purpose of our 
study, we need to examine her description of the services following 
the Paschal vigil that concluded the celebrations of Holy Week. 
Interestingly, Egeria does not see it expedient to relate the details of 
Paschal celebration itself, remarking that “they [the Church in 

22 P. Devos determines the dates of Egeria's pilgrimage between the years 381-383. 
Here we rely on the presentation of his argument by J. Wilkinson in Egeria*$ Travelsy 
3rd ed. (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1999), 169-171. 

23 Cf. J. Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian Worship: The Origins, Develops 
ment and Meaning of Stational Liturgy, Orientalia Christiana Alalecta, 228 (Roma: 
Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1987), 263-65. 

24 Ibid., 36-37. 
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Jerusalem] keep their Paschal vigil like us” {quemadmodum ad 
nosf^ and “they do all the things to which we are accustomed.It 
is the stational processions on the Paschal week and on evening of 
the Pascha Sunday {dominica die per paschd) that receive more 
detailed treatment in her text. In her description, every day of the 
Paschal week the bishop with all the clergy, newly baptized, 
aputactitae (male and female ascetics) and “any of the people who 
wish” ascend the Mount of Olives (Eleona) “after their meal,” have 
hymns and prayers in the church there, and then proceed to the 
church at Imbomon which Egeria defines as “the place from which 
the Lord ascended into heaven.”^^ However, there was an addi¬ 
tional procession on Pascha Sunday itself: after the dismissal ofVes- 
pers in the Church of the Holy Anastasis (presumably after all have 
returned from the procession to Eleona), the people with the 
bishop go “with singing” to the church on Sion.^® There, “hynms 
suitable to the day and the place” are sung, the prayer {pratio) is said 
and the Gospel is read “which describes the Lord coming to this place 
on this day ‘when the doors were shut’” and the disbelief of Thomas. 
After the reading, the catechumens and the faithful are blessed and the 
service concludes at second hour of the night (8 p. m.).^^ 

Virtually the same stational pattern is repeated a week later, on 
the eighth day of Pascha. “After midday,” the people with the 
bishop again ascend the Mount of Olives, where they again have 
“hymns and antiphons, and prayers appropriate to the day and 
place. The same procedure is repeated at Imbomon, after which 
the people led by the bishop proceed back to Anastasis where they 
have Vespers “at the usual time” (i.e., 4 p.m.).^^ After Vespers, 

25 Egerias*s Travels Wilkinson, 157. 

26 Ibid., 38.2. 

27 Ibid., 39.3. 

28 Ibid., 39.4. The church at Sion was located in the SW corner of the city, where was 
the presumed location of the center of apostolic community of Jerusalem (Baldovin, 
Urban Character, 49). 

29 Egeria$*s Travels, 39.5. 

30 Ibid., 40.1. 

31 Cf ibid., 24.4. 
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all the people, every single one, conduct the bishop with sing¬ 
ing to Sion. When they get there, they have hymns (also suit¬ 
able to the place and day), and again read the Gospel passage 
about the Lord coming on the eighth day of Easter to the 
place where the disciples were, and rebuking Thomas for his 
unbelief 

After the conclusion of the passage, the usual dismissal of cate¬ 
chumens and the faithful follows and the service concludes, as 
Egeria specifially notes, at second hour of night (8 p.m.), “as on 
Easter Sunday.” 

Thus, in Egerias description, every day throughout the octave of 
Pascha the same sequence of processions is performed, beginning 
after the “meal” (presumably, the meal after the eucharist) until the 
lucemare in the late afternoon. Structurally the stational afternoon 
services of the Paschal week are totally identical: 

Noon procession to Mt Eleona 

hymns iymni) and prayers {orationes) 
procession from Eleona to Imbomon 
psalms and prayer (psalmi et oratio) 
procession back to Anastasis 
4 p.m. Vespers in Anastasis 

However, on the Pascha Sunday itself and on the eighth day and the 
first Sunday after Pascha, there is an additional stational service cel¬ 
ebrated after Vespers and lasting until 8:00 p.m. The structure of 
the service in both cases is again identical: 

4 p.m. Vespers in Anastasis 
procession to Sion 

hymns, [antiphons,] and prayers “suitable to the day 
and the place” 

Gospel reading 
prayer 

dismissal of catechumens and faithful 


32 Ibid., 40.2. 
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From this outline it is clear that the Gospel reading (Jn 20:19- 
25 on Pascha Sunday; 20:26-31 on Sunday after Pascha) served as 
a climax of the stational celebration. This reflects the major distinc¬ 
tive characteristics of the stational “proclamation service” (Yerkiin- 
di^ngsgottesdienst, in R. Zerfass’ terminology) as juxtaposed with 
the regular cathedral offices of morning praise {matutinos ymnos) 
and lucemare. What sharply distinguished the stational office from 
the cathedral morning and evening hours of worship was the use of 
Scripture. As Robert Taft has put it, “the cathedral services were 
offices of praise and intercession, not a Liturgy of the Word.”^^ If 
the main focus of the cathedral service was “psalmody, song and 
intercession,” without any particular use of the Scriptures apart 
from the eucharistic liturgy, it is in the stational services that the 
reading from OT or NT, “always appropriate to the time and place 
of the celebration,” came to play a major role.^^ One could see in it 
a certain “historicizing” tendency of the stational service: in the 
case of the post-vesperal processions on Pascha and its octave, the 
climax of the whole movement is the reading of the Gospel passage 
at the presumed location of the apostolic community of Jerusalem. 
Egeria herself gives an indication of the strong “historicizing” 
motivation behind the procession. In connection with the Gospel 
reading during the post-vesperal procession on the day of Pascha, 
she comments: “for this [Jesus’ apparition before the disciples] hap¬ 
pened in the very place where the church of Sion now stands.”^^ 

Thus, in the liturgy of late fourth-century Jerusalem, the commem¬ 
oration of Thomas’ assurance in the resurrection was a focus of a 
stational procession onto what was considered to be the place where 
the event in the Gospel narrative had happened, culminating in the 
proclamation of the appropriate Gospel narrative. The proclamation 
of the Gospel episode relating to Thomas (Jn 20:26-31) at the 

33 R. F. Taft. The Liturgy of he Hours in East and West: The Origins of the Divine Office 
and Its Means for Today, 2nd rev.ed. (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1993), 32. 

34 R. Zerfass, Die Schrifilesung im Kathedraloffidum Jerusalems (Munster: 1968), 5, 
14, as cited in Baldovin, Urban Character, 101. 

35 Egeria*s Travels (emphasis added). 
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stational service ajier Vespers means that it was not the reading 
appointed for the morning eucharistic synaxis and, therefore, it was 
not the primary focus of the whole celebration on the Sunday after 
Pascha. Focusing her attention to the stational liturgy, Egeria, at the 
same time, neglects to indicate what was the Gospel read at the morn¬ 
ing synaxis. More estensive information concerning fourth-fifth cen¬ 
tury hagiopolite lectionary could be drawn from more technical 
sources. 

The major primary source for the order of the scriptural reading 
is the Armenian lectionary (further referred to as ARM), recon¬ 
structed by Athanase Renoux on the basis of three eighth-tenth 
century manuscripts.^^ In the opinion of the majority of the schol¬ 
ars, the Armenian lectionary accurately reflects the lectionary of 
the Church of Jerusalem circa 417-439. It is in ARM that we find 
the earliest lectionary for the Pentecostal season and the Sunday 
after Pascha in particular. Here it is necessary to examine the 
lectionary for the octave of Pascha in conjunction with the lection¬ 
ary of the day of Pascha itself In the description of the Paschal vigil, 
ARM agrees with Egeria in providing for two consecutive eucha- 
rists, to be celebrated on Pascha night followed by one in the morn¬ 
ing. As in Egeria, the second eucharist does not have a full synaxis 
of readings, but merely a “resurrectional” Gospel.^^ In ARM, 
following the entrance of the newly baptized with a bishop, the 
antiphon of psalm 65 (“Praise is due to thee, O God, in Sion”) is 
sung, and followed by the resurrectional readings of 1 Cor 15:1-11 
and Mt 28:1—20.^® At the second eucharist that night (performed 
not in the Martyrium, but “devant le Saint-Golgotha”), the only 
reading in the earliest ms. is the paschal Gospel of burial and resur- 


36 A. Renoux, Le Codex Arminien Jiruslem 121. VoL II. Edition comparledu texte etde 
deuxautresmantiscripts. Introduction, textes, traduction et notes, Patrologia Orientalis 
[PO], 36/2, no. 168 (Turnhout: Brcpols, 1971), 151. 

37 Egeria^s Travels'5^,2, 

38 Renoux, PO (36), 310. The latter is still the reading in the vesperal liturgy on Great 
and Holy Saturday in the Byzantine Rite, The resurrectional reading from 1 Cor is 
preserved as the epistle reading for the 12th Sunday after Pentecost. 
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rection (Jn 19:38-20:18).^^ At the morning eucharistic synaxis in 
the Martyrium, after the antiphon of Ps 65 is sung again, two read¬ 
ings follow: Acts 1:1-14 and the burial-resurrection narrative from 
Mark (15:42—16:8) with the Alleluia Psalm 147 between them.^® 
At the ninth hour (3 p.m.), the procession ascends Mt Eleona and 
descends after having the psalmody sung there “instantly.” In the 
evening, the procession goes from Anastasis to Sion, singing Ps 149. 
The reading appointed for the stational service is Jn 20:19-25.'^* 

The liturgical lecrionary for the octave of Pascha in its psalmic part 
is identical with that for the day of Pascha: the same antiphon of Ps 65 
and the alleluia Ps 147 are used. The lectionary, however, sets three 
readings for this day: Acts 5:34- 6:7, James 3:1-13, and the Prologue 
of John 0n 1:1-17), which subsequently became the reading for the 
Paschal morning litur^ in the Byzantine rite.'^^ In ARM, which 
describes the situation 30—40 years after Egerias visit, we already 
observe that the order of the stadonal procession on that day has some¬ 
what changed. Two of the mss. that Renoux used for his reconstruc¬ 
tion of the lectionary Jerusalem 121 and Erevan 985) indicate that 
the procession to Mt Eleona takes place at the tenth hour (i.e., 4 p.m.), 
after which (without visiting Imbomon as in Egeria 40.1), all go down 
with psalms to the Anastasis.^^ The celebration of Vespers is not men¬ 
tioned, but Renoux assumes that it was celebrated at the station in the 
Anastasis.^^ From the Anastasis, the procession went to Sion with the 
Ps 149 (“Sing to the Lord a new song”), as on the day of Pascha itself 
At the church at Sion, the Jn 20:26-31 was read.^^ 

One of the most remarkable divergences of the ancient hagio- 
polite lectionary from the modern Byzantine lectionary is the pres- 

39 ARM AAter. So in ms. Jerusalem 121—the earliest by Renoux's estimation. Later 
mss.—Paris 44 and Erevan 985—begin the reading at Jn 20:1 (Ibid., 311). 

40 ARM 45. So in ms. 121. Paris 44 and Erevan 985 begin the reading at Mk 16:2 
(Ibid., 313.) 

41 ARM 45^tf: ibid., 313. 

42 ARM 52; ibid. 323. 

43 Ibid., 325. 

44 Ibid., 325 n.3. 

45 ARM 52his. 
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ence of the Prologue of John (without the last verse) as the Gospel 
reading at the eucharistic synaxis on the Sunday after Pascha (called 
in the ms. “Pascha of Pascha”'^^). This makes it even clearer that the 
historical commemoration of the Jesus’ post-resurrectional appear¬ 
ance to Thomas was not the content of the present celebration. In 
order to grasp the significance of this reading set exacdy on this day, 
one must look at the ecclesial context in which it appears, i.e., one 
must see what was happening in the Church at this particular day, 
as it is witnessed by our only liturgical sources from that time—the 
travel diary of Egeria and the Armenian lectionary. These sources 
make it clear that the pre-baptismal preparation and post-baptis¬ 
mal instruction (mystagogy) was one of the distinctive traits that 
marked this particular season, the Forty Days. According to 
Egeria’s description, the exorcisms and the catechetical lectures for 
those “preparing for baptism” occurred during all forty days, at 
which the bishop went “through the whole Bible, beginning with 
Genesis.”^^ After five weeks of catechesis, the bishop delivered to 
the catechumens the Creed^® that they give back {reddei) at the 
conclusion of the seventh week of Lent. Following the reddition 
of the Creed, the bishop warns the catechumens that the continua¬ 
tion of instruction will follow after they are baptized at Pascha: only 
then the “deeper mystery” of baptism could be revealed to them.^° 
The instruction into the mysteries of the Church follows during 
the eight days after Pascha: after the dismissal of the morning 
synaxis, the bishop with people comes into the Anastasis and after 
dismissing the faithful, he “stands leaning against the inner screen 
in the cave of the Anastasis and interprets all that takes place in bap¬ 
tism.”^* Clearly, “baptism” in Egeria’s account implies the whole 
mystery of initiation: the extant mystagogical lectures by Cyril (or 
John II), bishop of Jerusalem incorporate also the explanation of 

46 Cf. ibid., 326 n.8. 

47 Egeria*s Travels AG,2\ Wilkinson 162. 

48 Ibid., 46.3. 

49 Ibid., 46.5-6. 

50 Ibid., 46.6. 

51 Ibid., 47.1. 
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baptismal anointing (catechesis III) and the eucharist (catecheses 
IV and V).^^ During the Paschal octave, the lectures were delivered 
on the non-stational days (Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 
Sunday) and the concluding catechesis was given on Sunday after 
Pascha with the reading from 1 Pet 2:1-10.^^ 

A thorough examination of the fourth-fifth century hagiopolite 
lectionary, as preserved in the Armenian version, reveals a coherent 
theological perspective uniting into one coherent whole those dif¬ 
ferent sets of readings appointed for this day. This perspective 
would be the baptismal dimension of the life of the Church, 
expressed in this season through the incorporation of the new 
members into the ecclesial body through the baptismal rebirth in 
the death and resurrection of Christ. In this light, the structure of 
the mystagogical catechesis seems to reflect that perspective: for 
instance, the fifth of the mystagogical lectures, dealing with the 
explanation of the eucharistic liturgy, is set as a commentary to the 
reading from the catholic epistle of Peter (1 Pet 2:1-10). It should 
be noted that this reading not only contains the metaphors that 
could receive a eucharistic interpretation (v.2:3, “you have tasted 
the kindness of God”), but also reinterprets the imagery of Ex 19:6 
and applies it to the Church (2:9, “you are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, Gods own people”). If we continue to 
look at the lectionary through this lens, the reading of the prologue 
of John at the morning synaxis would reflect as well the baptis¬ 
mal/initiatory experience the Church has just undergone. First of 
all, in the words ofjn 1:12-13 concerning “children of God who 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of 
man, but of God,” one could definitely see the reference to the bap¬ 
tismal rebirth in Christ. Secondly, in the distinction drawn in 
Jn 1:17 between the law “given through Moses” and the “grace and 

52 For the reference to the Mystago^al Catecheses^ I use the edition of F. L. Cross, 
St Cyril of Jerusalem^ Lectures on the Christian Sacraments (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1995). 

53 Cf. Baidovin, Urban Character^ 92—93. 

54 Renoux, PO (36), 329-31. 
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truth” that came through Jesus Christ, one could easily see the ref¬ 
erence to two stages of initiatory preparation: the training in the 
Law and the Prophets during the Great Forty Days and the initia¬ 
tion into mysteries of Christ which was to be completed on this 
very Sunday. Furthermore, the key phrases of the passage concern¬ 
ing the Word of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, who was “in the begin¬ 
ning” (v. 1:1) and “became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth” (v. 1:14), could be interpreted as referring to the “begin¬ 
ning” of the new life in the newly baptized that has been imparted 
to them by the Word, i.e. Christ into whom they were baptized. 

Oration 44 of St Gregory ofNazianzus and the celebration of 
the New Lord's Day 

One concrete example of interpreting the meaning of the “New 
Lord s Day,” as the day of renewal and beginning of new life, is pre¬ 
served in the Oration 44, “On the New Lord s Day,” by St Gregory 
ofNazianzus.^^ Gregory probably delivered this homily in 383 in 
the basilica at Caesarea of Cappadocia, after his return from Con¬ 
stantinople and assuming again of the responsibilities for the 
church in Nazianzus.^^ The oration is full of allusions to Scripture, 
but lacks concrete references to the readings that would have been 
done at the synaxis that day. 

On the other hand, the theme of renewal (Gregory uses the word 
in the plural: rd eyKaiuid) permeates his entire homily. Gregory 
begins by interpreting several passages of Scripture that use the verb 
“renovate” {iyKaLuiCo)) (Isa4l:l, Jer 1:18, Ps 149:1) and interprets 
them as referring to the “Churches, newly established from the 
pagans,” “the soul... freshly made unto piety” {i}}vxfl .. • apri TTayrjg 

55 Oratio 44 in Novam Dominicam\ PG 36.607-22. To the best of my knowledge, 
this oration has not been translated into English, nor is there a critical edition of 
it (the series in Sources Chretiennes ends at Oration 43). In preparation of this arti¬ 
cle, I have also consulted with the Russian translation of this oration in volume I of 
Teopenus uoce eo cesmbix omiia natueno FpwiopuJiBo^ocjioea (St Petersburg, n.d.), 
655-61. 

56 J. A. McGuckin, St Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biography (Crestwood, 
NY: SVS Press, 2001), 386-87. 
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etV and the return to Jerusalem where they could 

establish “a new song and the new way of life” {yeav (pSiji/ Koi 
ttoXl Teiau).^^ Gregory goes on to explain the meaning of what the 
Church celebrates, “drawing near to life from death” (rp 
damrou rrXrjcndaai'Teg), by laying out first the narrative of cre¬ 
ation and redemption, permeated with the imagery of God as 
“light unapproachable and uninterrupted, never beginning, never 
ceasing.”^® Despite the lack of any concrete references to the 
Prologue of John, one could conjecture that the whole discussion 
with the metaphor of light connected with creation could have 
been inspired by the metaphorical language of John, especially 
verses 1:4-5, 8-9. 

The death that came to the world through the “envy of the evil 
one” and “deceit” necessitated Gods incarnation and Passion: God 
“suffers by our passion, becoming man and becomes poor by taking 
flesh, so that we might become rich through his poverty.” Thence 
“death, tomb and resurrection, thence the new creation and the feast 
following the feast.”^^ The latter phrase brings him directly to the 
meaning of present celebration which he lays out by differentiating 
between the Pascha itself and the New Lord s day. As he puts it. 

That day was salvation, but this one—the festival of salvation 
(rd Tfjg (7(0TT}pla^ yeuidXLOu), that day was a borderline be¬ 
tween the tomb and the resurrection, but this is purely a day 
of a new creation {rfjg Sevrepaq So, as the first 

creation took its beginning on the Lord’s day (clearly: for 
from this day the seventh was Sabbath, which is the rest from 
works), thus also the new [creation] would begin on the same 
day. This day is the first among those that follow it, and the 
eighth among those that precede it.. .^ 

Through the reference to Eccles 11:2, Gregory explains that the 
“seven,” to which Ecclesiastes orders to “give a portion,” refers to 

57 Orat. 44.1; PG 36.608A-B. 

58 Orat. 44.3; PG 36.609B. 

59 Orat. 44.4; PG 36.612B. 

60 Orat. 44.5; PG 36.612C. 
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“this life,” but the “eight”—to the “life to come” (r^ fxeXXovTL 
[jSiV]). However, the “renovation of the house” mentioned in the 
inscription to the LXX translation of Ps 29 is interpreted by Greg¬ 
ory as pointing to the Christians who are this house and “were 
deemed worthy to be, to be called and to become Gods temple” {qi 
©eoO mdg eimi re koI oKoveii' r^^miievoL koi yiveodai).^^ 

This passage in the oration by Gregory gives one of the rare 
instances when we are given the whole nexus of meaning associated 
with the celebration of the “New Lords Day,” the first Sunday after 
Pascha. The references to the mystery of Pascha, the celebration of 
which came to a closure on that day, are quite self-explanatory. On the 
other hand, the attentive reader would also pick up explicitly baptis¬ 
mal overtones in Gregorys langu£^e: the references to the “soul, 
freshly remolded unto piety,” the return to Jerusalem from the Baby¬ 
lon captivity and the beginning of the “new way of life”—^all those 
metaphors could well be read as referring to the baptismal rebirth of 
the new members of the Church or, more broadly, to the Church’s ren¬ 
ovation of its baptismal nature throu^ undergoing the experience of 
fasting, commemorating Christ’s death and resurrection, and being 
reintroduced to Christ’s “deeper mysteries.”*’^ 

Another level of meaning, which is intimately connected with 
the baptismal context of this feast, is expressed in eschatological 
and ecclesial terms: this is the day of “new creation,” that was initi¬ 
ated on the day of salvation, on the very day of Pascha. On this day 
those who were reborn on the Paschal night “go out into the 
world,” having been thoroughly fed with a “spiritual milk” (1 Pet 
2:2), initiated into mysteries. The need for those initiated, as well 
as for all Christians, to endure in the way of life into which they 
were born by baptism, seems to be the goal of Gregory’s “moral 

61 Orat. 44.5; PG 36.613A. 

62 In Egeria, we find evidence to the abundant presence of the faithful during the pre- 
baptismal and mystagogical catecheses (46.1,4; 47.2)—thus, many in the Church 
did not only fast with the candidates, but also renewed their catechesis together with 
them. 
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paraenesis”**^ that follows his exposition of the meaning of the 
“New Lord s day. ” It is full of exhortations to the hearers to “renew” 
themselves, “taking off the old man” and to live in the “newness of 
life” (Rom 6:4), to appear before God “new, fully changed.”^ 
Again, one could dare to surest that this whole series of moral exhor¬ 
tations with the emphasis on renewal could be understood more prop¬ 
erly if one saw them as addressed those who have just imdergone the 
renewal of their life through the initiation. 

The oration of Gregory stands as an extremely important witness to 
the theolo^cal interpretation of the feast by one contemporary to 
Egeria and 30-40 years preceding the situation described in the Arme¬ 
nian lectionary. Most remarkably, Gregorys text lades any reference to 
the theme of the assurance ofThomas. This exactly corresponds to our 
preceding conclusions concerning the place of this Gospel narrative in 
the Jerusalem liturgy: Jn 20:26-31 was connected to a local stational 
celebration which in no sense constituted the main “theme” or the 
content of the day. What the Church celebrated on this Lord s day, as 
we have seen, was in no sense tied to the “historical” conunemoration 
of the events described in the Gospel, but was an ecclesial and eschato¬ 
logical celebration grounded in the Church’s baptismal nature. It was 
the end of the mysu^gical catechesis for the newly baptized and their 
exodus into the world. As a result of it, both they and all the members 
of the Church were called to begin the new life, to restore, to renew 
their life in the light of Christ’s paschal mystery. 

The Celebration ofAntipascha in the Later Period (Fifth—Tenth 
Century) 

Quite naturally, with the gradual disintegration of the catechesis, 
the primordial basis of this celebration became obscure. As a result 
of the Church’s status as the “majority religion,” and the spread of 
the infant baptism, catechetical instruction gradually lost its place 
in the life of the Church.^^ 

63 McGuckin, Gregory, 387. 

64 Orat. 44.5; PG 36.613A. 

65 Cf. P. Gavrilyuk, Mcmopuji mmexu3au,uu e dpeeneu Ifepfceu [The History of the 
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Another aspect that influenced the changes in the Church’s cal¬ 
endar was the gradual disintegration of the stational liturgy of Jeru¬ 
salem. Thus, in the Georgian lectionary, our major witness for the 
hagiopolite practice in the fifth-eighth centuries, we find the Scrip¬ 
ture readings incorporated into the structure of the hagiopolite 
lucemare, which reflected, according to Baldovin, the general pat¬ 
tern of the liturgical development in Jerusalem that from fifth to 
tenth century showed “a tendency toward economy and 
historicization.”^ The concrete practical result of the latter ten¬ 
dency is seen in a gradual fusion of “proclamation services” 
(stational offices with reading of Scripture) with the cathedral 
offices,^^ namely, the incorporation of the Gospel readings from 
the stational services into the structure of the cathedral Vespers and 
the significant decrease in the number of the stations. Thus, in the 
Georgian lectionary, on the day of Pascha, the procession goes up 
to Mt Eleona at the ninth hour, then proceeded to the church in 
Sion, singing Ps 64:2. At Sion, they served the normal order of Ves¬ 
pers where Jn 20:19-25 was read.^® Remarkably, the psalmic part 
of the service has remained unchanged compared with the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century, but several hymnodic elements have been 
added. For the Sunday after Pascha, the extant manuscripts pre¬ 
serve the same Gospel reading at the morning synaxis (Jn 1:1—17), 
but differ in two preceding readings which are taken from Acts 
(5:34-42) and the First Epistle of John (1:1—7).^® At the ninth 
hour, as the document says, “they perform the whole order of the 
Paschal Vespers,” but the station where it is performed (Sion?) is 

Catechumenate in the Early Church] (Moscow: St Philarct School, 2001), 258-76 
and a short bibliography on the question in R. F. Taft, “Catechumenate” in A. 
Kazhdan et al.. The Oxford Dictionary ofByzantiumy voL 1 (New York & Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1991), 390-91. 

66 Baldovin, Urban Charactery 99. 

67 Ibid*, 101-2. 

68 M. Tarchnishvili, Le Grand Lectionnaire de T^glise de Jerusalem (Ve-VIIIe sihle)y 
vol. 1 (CSCO 189; Scriptores Iberici 10) (Louvain, 1959), 116. We have also con¬ 
sulted the earlier reconstruction of the Icctionary (on the basis of two mss.) in K. S. 
Kc\uXi^ajeyMeijycaAtiMCkxiilKciHOHa^ VlleemCrpyauncmae^tijOOi ifiiSy 1912 ). 

69 Tarchnishvili, Le Grand Lectionnairey 119-20. 
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not mentioned, nor is there any mention of any stational move¬ 
ment taking place/® There is a hymnographic addition to the order: 
the troparion in the 4th tone “O glorious wonder (Fla gloriosum 
prodigiurri)” The psalm (149:1-2) reflects the intention to repeat the 
order of the Paschal Vespers, so is the reading of Jn 20:26-31 which 
finishes the reading on the evening of the day of Pascha/' 

Already in the Georgian lectionary we see the falling apart of the 
connection between the day of Pascha and the “New Lords Day”: 
from a certain moment, the services on those days cease to be truly 
parallel: as we saw above, the sequence of stational services (Eleona- 
Imbomon-Anastasis-Sion) has been partly preserved, although cut 
down to two stations (Eleona and Sion),^^ but we have no firm evi¬ 
dence for the existence of the former pattern of stational services on 
the evening of the “New Lord s Day” by the time reflected by the 
Georgian lectionary. Another important factor that radically influ¬ 
enced the pattern of liturgical services in Jerusalem would be the 
growth of the overarching influence of the Church of Constantino¬ 
ple in the East, especially in the case of the lectionary, that led to 
“the gradual supplantation of the original Jerusalem ordo of read¬ 
ings by that of Hagia Sophia of Constantinople.”^^ The influence 
of Constantinople would be responsible primarily for the shift in 
the lectionary for the day of Pascha and for its octave. In order to 
examine this more closely, we should look at the structure of the ser¬ 
vices on the eighth day of Pascha in the Typicon of the Great Church. 

In the reconstruction of the Typicon of the Hagia Sophia, 


70 Ibid., 120. In Kekelidze's reconstruction, this rubric looks as follows: “At the ninth 
hour, [they go up the place of Ascension (Mt Eleona or Imbomon) and] perform the 
whole order of the Paschal Vespers” (Kekelidze, MepycuAUMCKuU muouaphy 98- 
99). However, the addition is made on the basis of Kekelidze's reading of the Kala 
ms. which is replete with lacunes and has come to us in the most fragmented state 
(Tarchnishvili, Le Grand LectionnairCy v). 

71 Tarchnishvili, Le Grand LectionnairCy 120. 

72 Ibid., 116. 

73 G. Bertoniere, The Historical Development of the Easter Vigil and Related Services in 
the Greek Churchy Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 193 (Roma: Pont. Institutum 
Studiorum Orientalium, 1972), 14. 
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based on the ms. Hagios Stavros 40 (c.950-59^^), on the Sunday 
of “Antipascha,” as well as on the Pascha itself/^ the regular orthros 
is celebrated. Remarkably, there are still some traits of the connec¬ 
tion between the Antipascha and Pascha: the same troparion in the 
3rd tone “ZuyKAoi^ovixei^jjg rfjg KTiaewg” (“When the creation 
was utterly confounded”) is sung as a refrain with the last antiphon 
of Ps 119 {tov 'Afidfiov). However, the overtones of the Gospel 
narrative on the assurance of Thomas are more distinctly visible: 
the incipit of the troparion in the 7th tone, sung with the Ps 51, 
“'Eacppayiaixei^ov tov pi/ij/iaTog, fj Zar) eK Td<l>ov dvereiAev” 
(“When the grave was sealed, the life rose from the tomb”) exactly 
corresponds to the present-day apolytikion of the Antipascha in 
the PentecostarionJ^ containing reference to Jesus entering the 
room when the doors were closed (Jn 20:26). The rubrics provide 
for the regular Sunday antiphons (present-day daily antiphons) of 
Pss 92, 93, 95 (the latter—with the troparion ‘"Eacppayiapevov 
TOV pvijpoTog”) to be sung. The readings appointed for this day 
precisely correspond to the present-day ones: Acts 5:12-20 and the 
narrative on the assurance of Thomas (Jn 20:26-31). At vespers, 
the regular order of service is presumed, with the prokeimenon 
taken from Ps 77 (13b-l4a, 11,12, l4b), exactly corresponding to 
the prokeimenon at Vespers at the evening of the day of Pascha.^ 

The move of Jn 20:26—31 to its place at the morning synaxis on 
the day of Antipascha necessitated the move of the prologue of 
John to its present-day place at the eucharist on the day of Pascha.^® 
Thus we see the present-day lectionary of Pascha and Antipascha as 

74 Ibid., 113. 

75 Cf.]. lAaxtos,LeTypicondela Grandei^ise (Ms. Saint-Cn>ixno.40,Xesiicle). Tome 
II: Le Cycle des Fites Mobiles, Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 166 (Roma: Pont. 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1963), 92. 

76 nevTtiKocfTapiov, 72-73. 

77 Mateos, Typicon, 108. 

78 Ibid. 94. Both 9-lOth century mss. of the Typicon of the Great Church (Patmos 
266 9—10th cent, Hagios Stavros 40) and prophetologia, reflecting the 9-10th cent, 
us^e, indicate Jn 1:1-17 as the Gospel reading at the morning liturgy on Pascha 
(Bertoniere, Historical Development, 149). 
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practically stabilized by the second half of the tenth century. Inter¬ 
estingly enough, in the Typicon of the Great Church we can also 
observe some rudiments of the stational movement at the evening 
of the day of Pascha, which probably betrays the earlier hagiopolite 
influence. At the end of the order of Paschal Vespers, the document 
gives the following very important rubric: 

It needs to be know that in ancient times (rd dpxcuoi^, after 
the completion of vespers, the patriarch went up to the orato¬ 
ries of the Patriarchy {duipxerai 6 warpidpxiK ’’'oig 
evKTTjploig Tov irarpiapxelov), and the great litany {rj 
peydkrj eKremf) was said by the deacon, and the patriarch 
read the resurrectional Gospel concerning the side <of the 
Lord> (to evayyekiou rd duoardaipou rfjg rrXevpag) until 
ifyou retain the sins of any, thty are retained [Jn 20:19—25]. But 
now they stay in the sanctuary of the Great Church and the 
Gospel is read by a single presbyter upon the amho.^^ 

Thus, the Typicon witnesses to an ancient practice, no longer in 
use at the time the document was compiled, when after the dis¬ 
missal of Vespers, there was a processional movement “up into the 
oratories of the patriarchy^ where the great litany—a typical ele¬ 
ment of the Constantinopolitan rogational processions®®— v/zs 
said and the resurrectional Gospel (Jn 20:19-23) was read. One 
cannot avoid noticing that the pattern presented here is replete 
with striking similarities to the hagiopolite stational processions on 
the evenings of Pascha and of the Paschal octave. On the other 
hand, this rubric witnesses to the fact that those local practices of 
the Holy City did not find fertile ground in Constantinople and 
fell into disuse. The imperial city, devoid of any “sacred topograph/’ 
that could be connected with the earthly life of Christ, had to develop 
it own pattern of stational offices and, therefore, the preservation of 
the typical hagiopolite usages would be rather irrelevant.®* 

79 Ibid., 96. 

80 On the function of the ektene in the Constantinopolitan stational liturgy, see 
Baldovin, Urban Charactery 220-25. 

81 For the detailed characterization of the Constantinopolitan stational offices, see 
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This extremely important rubric seems to witness to the early 
influence of the Jerusalem liturgy on the liturgy of Constantinople 
that resulted in the adoption of certain patterns of worship and, 
probably, also of the lectionary. According to Dmitrievskij, the 
influence of Jerusalem practices on the liturgy of the New Rome 
continued up to the seventh century,®^ when, due to the political 
reasons (the Persian occupation of Jerusalem in 614) and the 
growth of Constantinople’s influence, the tide was virtually 
reversed. The consequences of that influence, especially on the 
lectionary, are clearly seen in the Anastasis Typicon (ms. Hagios 
Stavros 43)®^ dating to the first half of the tenth century,®^ which, 
according to Bertoniere, witnesses to a general “tendency of Con¬ 
stantinople to impose its Typicon on the other churches in its 
orbit. ”®^ The exposition of the services gets interrupted with the 
Matins of the Saturday of the Paschal week, and thus we do not 
have direct evidence concerning the order of services and the 
lectionary on the day of Antipascha. On the other hand, the evi¬ 
dence concerning the services of Pascha itself, can give us a glimpse 
of the overarching influence of Constantinopolitan lectionary on 
the hagiopolite liturgy. Thus, on the morningliturgy of Pascha, the 
lectionary almost precisely corresponds to the one found in the 
Typicon of Hagia Sophia: prokeimenon in the 8th (4th pi.) tone 
from Ps 118.24, epistle from Acts 1:1 (only the incipit is given). 
Alleluia in the 8 th (4 th pi.) tone from Ps 102:14, Gospel of John 
1:1.®^ There are, however, still some rudiments of the original Jeru- 

Baidovin, Urban Charactery 167-226. 

82 A. Dmitrievskij, /Ipeeneumue nampuapiuue munuKOUbi: Ceamo2po6cKuu, Mepy- 
cajiuMCKuU u BejiuKou KoHcmanmuHonoobCKoU UepKeu (Kiev, 1907), chapter 3; 
as cited in R. F. Taft, The Byzantine Rite: A Short History (Collegeville, MN: Liturgi¬ 
cal Press, 1992), 56-57. 

83 'AKoXovSia rcHv ayloiv iraB^v Kai SiaKaLi^i]mtiou; published by Aleksej Dmitrievskij 
in Bo2ocAyyceHue CmpacmHoU u nacxajtbuoU cedMUHU eo ce. Mepycaatme IX~X e 
(Kazan, 1894). 

84 Bcnomcrcy Historical Developmenty 13. 

85 Ibid., 14, 

86 Dmitrievskij, BowcAyocenuey 192, The only divergence is the tone of Alleluia—the 
Typicon of the Great Church gives tone 4, cf. Mateos, Typicony 94. 
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Salem usages present and one of the instances is the Vespers on the 
day of Pascha, which is served in the church of Sion and the pericope 
is read in its Jerusalem redaction (Jn 20:19-25, not 20:19—23, as at 
the Hagia Sophia).®^ At the same time, the presence of the prologue 
of John at the eucharist at Pascha signifies that it was no longer read 
at the eucharist on the “New Lord s Day,” that is, the shift of readings 
from the “New Lord’s Day” to Pascha has already taken place. 

The Theme of "Renovation” in Later Hymnography for the Feast 
of Antipascha 

If the attribution of five stichera at “Lord I Call” at Vespers and the 
canon at Matins to St John of Damascus (“John the Monk”; c.655- 
C.750) is accurate, we can claim that at least from the eighth cen¬ 
tury, the hymnographic material for the Sunday of Antipascha 
reflects general perception of the theme of Thomas’ assurance and 
Jesus’ post-resurrectional appearance as the primary content of the 
celebration. At the same time, as we have shown before, the festal 
canon by John is also replete with references to the theme of “reno¬ 
vation” and “spiritual spring.”®® In another unanributed hymn 
found in the Pentecostarion, the exapostellarion in the 3rd tone, 
after the 9th ode of the canon, the themes of Thomas and of the 
“spiritual spring” are curiously blended together: 

On this day spring is fragrant, the new creation dances now, 
today the bars have been taken off of the doors of unbelief, as 
the friend Thomas cries out: Thou art my Lord and God 

truly.®9 

I would claim, however, that the presence of the “renovation 
themes” in the hymnography of this day is mainly due not to some 
awareness of the primordial meaning of this day by the hymno- 

87 Dmitrievskij, EmocAyocenue, 196-99, cf. Mateos, Typicon, 96. 

88 The lstand2ndtropariaofthe 1st ode, lsttroparionofthe3rdode, Isttroparionof 
the 4th ode, 1st troparion of the 7th ode of the festal Canon at Matins do not con¬ 
tain any explicit references to the Gospel narrative on the assurance of Thomas. Cf. 
Pentecostarion, 74-75, 77. 

89 Matins, Exapostellarion after the Canon—Ibid., 78. 
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graphers, but to the authority of the fathers of the fourth century, 
in particular, Gregory the Theologian. The comparison shows that 
the significant part of the reflection on the “renovation” in the 
troparia of the festal canon has been directly influenced by the text 
of Gregory we analyzed above—Oration 44, “On the New Lord s 
Day.” One of the most striking examples of the nearly verbatim 
paraphrases of Gregorys text is presented for comparison below 
(I have underlined what appear to be direct borrowings fi:om 
Gregory): 

Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat 44.10:^^ 

The queen of seasons goes in procession to the queen of days 
and brings gifts from herself, everything that is most beautiful 
and most gladdening. 

CHBaaiXiaag tcju mQu rr? BamMSi rSu fiueocSu no^neveL 
Kal So)oo<boo€L irap iavrfjg rrau 6 n KaWiarou Kai 
reoTTUOTaTou) 

Canon for the New Lord s Day, 2nd troparion of the 1 st ode:^ ^ 

The queen of seasons, most openly bringing gifts to the radi¬ 
ant day, the queen of days, gladdens the chosen people of the 
Church, unceasingly hymning the risen Christ. 

CH BaaiXic t6)u (hoQu rfj Xa^TTpo(j>6p(i) fjpipq, fiuEO&u re 
BaaiXiSi (baudrara 8(i)DO<boDOvaa reoneL, rdueyKpLTourfjg 
'EKKXrjaiag Xadu, drravarojg duvpovaa rdi/ duaardvra 
XpiCTTOU) 

The vocabulary and phraseology of the other poetic contempla¬ 
tions on the theme of “renovation” in this canon also bears striking 
similarity to the language of Gregorys oration. So, one can com¬ 
pare and see how, for instance, Gregory s phrase in reference to this 

90 PG 36.617C. 

91 I took the liberty of translating the whole troparion anew, since the existing ET in 

the PentecostarioHy 7Ay might be corrupted by what seems to be a mistake in the re¬ 
ceived Greek text of the canon. The latter gives 8opv<l>opovcra (keeping as body¬ 
guard, solemnly escorting) instead of ScjpiMpopovaa (bringing gifts)—the word in 
Gregory’s text. My guess is supported by the Slavonic translation of this troparion 
(AHeH qpK) l ABCTBeHHIiHUJH AApOHOCA) that may be based on an earlier version 

of the Greek text. 
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celebration “today is... the spring to souls...” {uvu ... eap ipvxaig)^^ 
took the form “today is the springtime of souls” {ai^pepou iap 
tpvx(Su) when it was incorporated into the festal canon.^^ The 
image of Christ granting to the forefather (Adam) to partake of his 
“enlightenment and sweetness” “together with the honeycomb”^^ 
might also have come from the metaphor of Christ as a “beekeeper” 
{pXpicTTOv peXXiadu) in Gregorys oration.^^ Some reminiscences 
to the thought of Gregory on the “eighth day” can be found in the 
synaxarion for the Sunday of Antipascha, written by Nicephoros 
Callistos Xanthopoulos (c.l256-c.l335).^^ The authority of 
Gregorys text was high enough to have it incorporated into the 
ordo of the Studite and Sabbaite Typica: for instance, the twelfth 
century typicon of the monastery of the Saviour in Messina (Codex 
Messiensis Gr. 115) includes this oration (indicating its incipit, 
'EyKaivia Tipdadac, SI. OBHOBAeHieMi qTHTHCA) as the set reading 
after the recitation of the Psalter and the hypakoe troparion.^^ In 
the thirteenth-fourteenth century Neo-Sabbaite recension of the 
Typicon that is still standard for many Churches of the Byzantine 
tradition, Gregorys oration is appointed to be read after the 3rd 
ode of the festal canon.^® 

Conclusion 

Thus, the process of the gradual curtailment of the hagiopolite 
stational liturgy, finally put to an end with the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem in 1009, the absorption of the “irregular” stational services 
into the structure of the “regular” daily office, the tremendous 

92 Orat. 44.12; PG 36.620C-621A. 

93 Canon at Matins, 1st troparion of the 1st ode; cf. also exapostellarion (aqfiepoi^ iap 
pvpiCei) 

94 Ibid. 1st troparion of the 4th ode. 

95 Omr. 44.11; PG36.620B. 

96 Ponomaryov, article in volume II of npaeocjienaji Sni^uKAonedujii 547. 

97 M. Arranz, Le Typicon du Monasthe du Saint-Sauveur h Messine (Codex Messinensis 
GR 115s AD 1131)y Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 185 (Rome: Pont. Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1969), 257. 

98 TunuKOH, 379rev. 
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increase of the hymnographic material that pronmted “econ¬ 
omization” in other aspects of liturgical celebration^—all those 
factors influenced the change that has occurred in the pattern of 
services at the “New Lords Day” in the interval between 8th 
(the terminus ad qtiem of the Georgian lectionary) and the first 
half of the 10 th century (the terminus ad quern of the Anastasis 
Typicon).*®* In this interval, the influence of the imperial city of 
Constantinople was decisive in the change that occurred in trans¬ 
forming the celebration of an ecclesial event (an end of the 
mystagogical catechesis, interpreted in the light of the Church’s 
baptismal and eschatological nature) into a “historical” commem¬ 
oration of an episode in the “salvation history.” However, the traces 
of the original celebration, however obscure and irrelevant for later 
ages, had been preserved in the Church’s hymnography and liturgi¬ 
cal ordo, and it is through the continuing engagement with the 
Church’s tradition, with the thought of the fathers, that we are able 
to reclaim the ecclesial—baptismal and eschatological—meaning 
of this feast. 


99 Cf. Baldovin, Urban Character, 101; specifically on the material of the Paschal vigil, 
cf. Bertoniere, Historical Development 

100 Kekelidze, PtepycajiuMCKuu Kanouapb, 23. 

101 hcitonimy Historical Development, 13. 
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Toward a Living Tradition of Liturgical 
Music in Orthodox America 

Mark Bailey* 


Introduction 

The Orthodox Church, tracing its roots through two thousand 
years of Christian existence, is a relatively new presence in America. 
Many Orthodox are still adjusting to the fact that oceans and conti¬ 
nents now separate church communities in America from their 
ancestral churches, even if certain ethnic and jurisdictional alli¬ 
ances remain active between them. For Orthodoxy to take hold in a 
new land where other forms of Christianity predominate, each new 
church community must establish and articulate its presence with 
an acute awareness of what makes the Faith uniquely and truly 
Orthodox. This implies an evaluation and renewed understand¬ 
ing, among other things, of the fundamental liturgical elements, 
including music, that long established Orthodox churches in other 
lands tend to take for granted. If the Orthodox Church is further to 
evolve and even to permeate the American religious landscape as a 
major Christian presence, thus able to offer a cogent and inviting 
response to the non-Orthodox as well, then comprehending, 
explaining, representing, and even promoting the church and its 
liturgy become essential ongoing activities. This is by definition 
the new church’s missionary presence and by extension its mission¬ 
ary imperative. 

A missionary mindset does not come automatically, however. 
The initial and understandable tendency is simply to lock into 
place and to adhere as closely as possible to the practices, customs, 

1 Delivered on 11 November 2002 at the Symposium “Continuity and Discontinu¬ 
ity in the Historical Tradition of Orthodox Liturgical Music,” St Vladimir s Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Seminary, Crestwood, NY. 
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habits, and manners of liturgical repression that previous genera¬ 
tions experienced in the mother church abroad (even if, by the way, 
the mother church’s liturgy has evolved in the meantime). This 
condition helps to settle the initial unease a new Orthodox com¬ 
munity may feel being in a new and strange land, and it creates with 
the mother church a psychological bond through liturgical famil¬ 
iarity, in which there is comfort and reassurance in the perception 
of continuity. And, to justify particular stylized patterns of worship 
transplanted to the new land, they are called traditions, j^nst 
which no one wishes to argue, as some of them represent essential 
ritualistic elements of the faith. 

Introducing English for Orthodox liturgical use, however, sig¬ 
nals that a new church has begun to actualize its missionary imper¬ 
ative. For instance, in the Orthodox Church in America (OCA), 
English eventually began to replace Slavonic in many musical set¬ 
tings carried forth from the motherland. Predictably, not all in the 
OCA embraced the liturgical switch to English, which led to quite 
a bit of controversy, some of which still exists today. As well, early 
musical attempts at the switch often yielded dubious results. David 
Drillock summarizes this situation and then refers to Alexander 
Schmemann in the following passage: 

[Concerning the adaptation of “prior-existing music written 
to Greek or Slavonic texts”] The results...vary widely, de¬ 
pending upon methodology. Where the main concern is the 
preservation of the original melody, evident especially in the 
earliest settings of English translations made in the 1930s and 
1940s, one generally finds constant repetition of words, poor 
phrasing, and improper or simply incorrect accentuation.... 
[wjhile the original melody might be preserved, the [textual] 
meaning is completely obliterated. Liturgical services with 
settings such as this have been described by Father Alexander 
Schmemann as “Greek or Russian services in English, but not 
English services.”^ 

2 David Drillock, “Liturgical Song in the Worship of the Church,” 5VTQ 41:2-3 
(1997), 213. A published Schmemann quotation that echoes Drillock’s reference is 
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Using familiar music rather than new compositions to carry the 
new English texts softened the blow, however, so that at least the 
music itself could remind the listeners of the religious-cultural 
experience of a foreign land to which they were emotionally linked 
and perhaps still primarily dedicated in their hearts. This is not to 
call into question the art of liturgical music transcription, for 
which there is undeniable historical precedent, but instead to point 
out one of its side effects under these conditions. Here the text and 
music came to represent two different things: the English text was 
associated with the missionary concerns of a new church realizing 
its permanence in a new land, and the music to which the English 
text was set was associated with the former church and the preser¬ 
vation of a religious-cultural heritage of the past. When liturgical 
music and text no longer coordinate and function as one unified 
process of expression serving liturgy in the same manner and by the 
same set of associative powers, it sends mixed signals into the wor¬ 
shipping community that can grow into a kind of liturgical schizo¬ 
phrenia. The juxtaposition of old and new, of course, can be theo¬ 
logically valid in some cases. But the tension between the 
missionary imperative and adherence to the liturgical practices and 
styles of the ethnic mother church is obviously not an argument 
that liturgical music should represent. Therefore, if left unad¬ 
dressed by the new church, the musical sound of liturgy becomes a 
singular element to be associated with secondary and often polemi¬ 
cal concerns, increasingly detached from the text it means to 
express and the liturgical component it means to realize. And this is 
a problem. 

A church nevertheless that commits to the liturgical language of 
its host nation or region is on the missionary path, and other 
aspects of missionary actualization will follow. Eventually in the 

as follows: “I have explained why, for as long as American Orthodoxy is only trans> 
lated it is neither fully American nor fully Orthodox. It is not fully American be¬ 
cause the literal translations of Byzantine or Russian texts ... remain odd and alien 
to the genius of English language, result [ing] in... Greek or Russian services in Eng¬ 
lish, but not English services.” See Alexander Schmemann, “Problems of Ortho¬ 
doxy in America,” 5VTQ 8:4 (1964), 181. 
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OCA, choirs began to sing other styles of liturgical music outside 
the Slavic nineteenth century sacred choral repertoire, often repre¬ 
senting the broadening make-up of OCA worshipping communi¬ 
ties. This brought about new compositions as well. Within the last 
quarter of the twentieth century, one also saw the development of a 
movement, or perhaps a sub-movement, to combat the predomi¬ 
nance of Slavic nineteenth century choral music with ancient 
Slavic canonical chant, either in its original monophonic form or 
set contrapuntally in the manner of the Moscow Synodol School. 
One cannot help but also notice a vehement anti-western polemic 
running through the church at this time. That is to say, many con¬ 
sidered the standard Slavic repertoire a symbol of western contami¬ 
nation (recalling the sticky issue of musics associative powers) and 
that something more indigenous and culturally authentic in Slavic 
terms needed to purify liturgy. And, to justify the strict use of 
canonical chant as the alternative material of liturgical music 
expression, it was labeled even more traditional than what was in 
place. 

To be fair, some have proposed that canonical chant better serves 
the transmission and therefore the comprehension of the text it car¬ 
ries. This contention, however desirable, remains unproven by any 
in depth analytical musical undertaking. It also implies that choral 
music by nature automatically muddies text, which one may cer¬ 
tainly dispute. As well, some contend that canonical chant is a 
more flexible form of musical expression, better suited to address a 
wide range of textual and liturgical structures. This is an even more 
appealing notion that still requires further unpacking and investi¬ 
gation. At the same time, one is slightly suspicious of how the pro¬ 
motional interest in canonical chant, and the allowance for it to be 
set in contrapuntal and harmonic motion, perfectly favors the 
Moscow Synodol School—I’ecole du jour among many liturgical 
musicians—against the inherited St Petersburg repertoire, thus 
perpetuating that particular rivalry, which is arguably better suited 
for debate in Russia than within Americas evolving missionary 
church. 
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For the OCA simply to replace or to subordinate its inherited 
and admittedly problem-laden repertoire with yet another inher¬ 
ited repertoire poses a specific theoretical problem. It suggests that 
choral music written in the St Petersburg style is indeed inadequate 
by virtue of being contaminated through western influences, thus 
conceding to the polemic that anything perceived as western musi¬ 
cal style should be disqualified for Orthodox worship, in spite of 
the way it may shape and address the liturgical component to 
which it is attached, thus resonating meaningfully and legitimately 
within the worshipping community. Such a contention argues a 
perception that serves aesthetic bias more than it serves objective 
liturgical reality, where the precepts of form and function in wor¬ 
ship await some sort of voice in the dialectic. If, on the other hand, 
the ancient chant repertoire embraced in Moscow unearths valid 
liturgical music structures suppressed by the St Petersburg reper¬ 
toire, focusing on function rather than taste, then there can be 
much value in it. Therefore, perhaps it is the application of the 
chant, rather than the musical product per se, that should be our 
primary consideration. 

The OCA, like other Orthodox churches in the United States, 
has accepted numerous converts into the faith as it has continued 
to actualize its missionary presence. These new Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians confronted with foreign and unfamiliar styles of liturgical 
music are beginning to ask, “But what about our tradition?” At the 
very least, what about the church’s ancient western chant tradition 
that took shape before the eleventh century, if not beyond that to 
more recent styles of singing that reflect their own indigenous cul¬ 
tural and religious experiences? Whereas one can certainly under¬ 
stand and sympathize with the complaint of the new Orthodox, 
the argument sadly perpetuates an image of liturgical music as 
something primarily representing culture and the aesthetics of the 
religious side of that culture, as opposed to representing liturgy 
itself as the primary concern. Tradition simply loses its meaning on 
such occasions. 
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Tradition reconsidered 

Clearly, “tradition” is a problematic word for todays Orthodox 
Church, as, in many cases, it has been diluted and polemicized to 
mean a certain ongoing cultural religious experience, often with 
the undertone of the polemicists preferred tastes of that experi¬ 
ence. Even those untempted by this argument often search for and 
contend that a particular superior style of musical sound, in the 
name of tradition, can evoke the quintessential aesthetic of worship 
—and we are on highly subjective ground here—rather than con¬ 
templating that any multitude of soimds may legitimately express 
liturgy. Therefore, a more focused and refined use of the word “tra¬ 
dition,” especially in liturgical and musical terms, is in order. 
Toward this end, consider the following four theoretical points: 

Tradition does not start out as tradition. Rather, it begins as a 
specific response to a direct liturgical need or impulse revealed in 
worship. The musical response may then repeat to the extent that it 
becomes recognized as liturgical practice. 

As a liturgical practice solidifies through further repetition and 
custom, it can then take on the authority of an unwritten liturgical 
law or tradition.^ In other words, practice may become tradition 
when one may explain it as a principled element of liturgy, justified 
and illuminated by liturgical form and function, as well as by the 
inherent nature of liturgical impulse and need. 

Igor Stravinsky, one of the more philosophical composers of the 
twentieth century who also wrote a handful of Orthodox liturgical 
settings, stressed the enduring value of the term by saying, “ [T] rad- 
ition results from a conscious and deliberate acceptance. A real tra¬ 
dition is not the relic of a past that is irretrievably gone; it is a living 
force that animates and informs the present.”^ Therefore, when 
faced with a liturgical need or impulse that evolves uniquely from 
an Orthodox Church with missionary presence in America, one 

3 This simpiy reflects the standard dictionary definition of the word. See Webster’s 
New World Dictionaryy 2nd ed., “tradition.” 

4 Igor Stravinsky, Poetics in Musk (Boston: Harvard University Press, 1979), 57. 
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should embrace tradition as the first step toward shaping the 
response, as this understanding of tradition is always legitimate 
and necessary. 

At the same time, a tradition, by virtue of having historical reso¬ 
nance, is not automatically justifiable in exact form in worship 
today, unless it is specifically activated in direct response to current 
liturgical conditions and structures in use. And this is what distin¬ 
guishes a tradition from a living tradition. A living tradition, in 
other words, is always directly linked to the liturgy it serves in the 
present—it never loses the quality of active response. 

Granted, this view of tradition as formulated for this discussion 
is narrower than one may encounter elsewhere, yet there are still 
degrees of flexibility in the application that allow for broad musical 
consideration. As well, a tradition may evolve as the liturgical com¬ 
ponent to which it is assigned also evolves. For instance, the once 
barely noticed entrance of the holy gifts in Byzantium over time 
became highly ceremonialized. The initial musical reaction was to 
sing a responsorial psalm, which became the musical tradition of 
the Great Entrance. Later, as the entrance evolved, the musical 
tradition became antiphonalized with the inclusion of the 
Cherubikon refrain, while the principle of verse/refrain structure 
remained in tact.^ The fact that verse/refrain or dialogic structures 
were typically sung when liturgical processions occurred is part of 
the principle as well (in other words, one may explain it theoreti¬ 
cally, as opposed to a habit, which exists subconsciously^ or with¬ 
out justification). When the dialogic structure in this case disap¬ 
peared and was replaced by the through-composed elongated 
chanting of the Cherubic hymn, the exact musical tradition of 

5 This is summarized in Robert T aft, Beyond East and West: Problems in Liturpcal Un~ 
derstandingi^zsh\n^on: Pastoral Press, 1984), 181. The exact development of the 
Great Entrance rite, of course, is a matter of much speculation and hypothesis, al** 
though Taft's extensive research on this topic, leading to the same conclusion, is 
foundational and compelling. See Robert Taft, The Great Entrance: A History of the 
Transfer of the Gifts and other Pre-anaphoral Rites, 2nd ed. (Rome: Pontificum 
Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1978), 98. 

6 Stravinsky, Poetics in Music, 56. 
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singing dialogic structures to liturgical processions (or at least at the 
Great Entrance) indicated structural reduction. Therefore, this 
application of the word “tradition” focuses not on musical style and 
quality of sound, inviting the headaches of aesthetics and personal 
taste that go along with it, but on musical structure as a direct 
reflection of liturgy’s architectural demands. 

In this sense, the purpose becomes to discover the role of tradi¬ 
tion and living tradition in structural and principled terms within 
the music of todays Orthodox Church. Although the OCA has 
been used so far in the discussion to generate this kind of consider¬ 
ation, there are of course many forms of Orthodox presence in 
America. The fact that they are all relatively new forms, however, 
faced with the possibility of realizing their missionary imperative, 
literally creates a common ground for further consideration.^ This 
is not to make rivals out of contrasting limrgical music styles, but to 
investigate the liturgical structures any of these styles may poten¬ 
tially enliven and represent within the missionary imperative. 

The ben^ts and limitations of musicology 

Musicology, the combination of music theory and music history in 
simplified terms, enables serious musicians to acquire a deeper and 
more meaningful understanding of Orthodox liturgical music. A 
number of tireless musicians in fact have made great strides in the 
past several decades toward allowing Orthodox music to earn and 
gain acceptance as a serious field of study. In the process, discover¬ 
ies of important musical manuscripts and instructional or theoreti¬ 
cal writings have been made to shed light on the vastness and 
complexity of the Orthodox musical legacy. Needless to say, these 
materials are essential toward understanding how various liturgical 
music traditions have taken form and evolved. Such pursuit and 
discovery is also critical for a missionary church aiming to sort 
through, evaluate, and apply various forms of music within the 
context of worship today. 

7 This important idea, which creates a fundamental common factor for all Orthodox 
Churches in a new land—especially America—belongs to David Drillock. 
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Musicology, however, is not enough. Moreover, a problem arises 
in that musicology as a method understandably makes the music 
itself the primary cause and element of examination. Other rele¬ 
vant liturgical issues that give the music context are certainly taken 
into account, but often they remain too far in the bacl^round 
during the process of study. Therefore, in the label “liturgical 
music,” musicology tends to focus on the musical, not the liturgi¬ 
cal, part of the term. At the same time, liturgy as the precise reason 
the music exists in the first place, and as the source that gives the 
music its shape and meaning, can be dangerously de-emphasized. 

Johann von Gardner, an important twentieth-century scholar of 
Russian sacred music, noticed and addressed this problem to a cer¬ 
tain extent. To begin, Gardner was very much aware that in liturgi¬ 
cal music, the “liturgical” side of things required elevated consider¬ 
ation, evident in such quotes as, “ [T]he singing of the church must 
never stray from its central essence: the liturgy. It must avoid at all 
costs the tendency to pursue exclusively aesthetic or personal, sub¬ 
jective goals.”® And while any serious liturgical musician is likely to 
agree, musicology by itself fails to provide the means by which to 
actualize the contention, and thus musicians are still free to roam 
into the very subjective ground against which Gardner warns. 

In the following quote, Gardner actually critiques musicology in 
similar fashion. He says: 

[Many] believe that liturgical singing belongs entirely to the 
field of music. In their view church singing is choral music 
distinguished from secular music only by the &ct that the for¬ 
mer is performed in church during worship services and con¬ 
tains a sacred liturgical text. ... Such an understanding of 
liturgical singing...is extremely superficial.^ 

Gardner then explains the impact a lack of liturgical under¬ 
standing in Russia, for instance, can have when music is under 
consideration: 

8 Johann von Gardner, Orthodox Worship andHymnography^woL 1 oiRussian Church 
Singingy tr. Vladimir Morosan (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1980), 13. 

9 Gardner, Orthodox Worships 14. 
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[I] t is not surprising that church singing has remained a purely 
practical subject. Each generation of church singers could only 
uncritically accept everything that was passed along by older 
generations, perhaps adding or deleting something according 
to personal tastes or opinions, and then pass the knowledge 
along to equally uncritical successive generations.^® 

In response to this condition, Gardner articulates a field of study 
entitled liturgical musicology, which he describes as a borderline 
discipline. Other important non-musical factors, such as liturgy 
itself, are listed as essential areas of consideration, without which 
any valid and meaningful examination of the music can take 
place.* ^ Gardner s approach is certainly helpful, but it fails to go the 
distance, yielding an inverted liturgical reality. By principle, liturgy 
is not an element of music, however important and even essential 
musicological study may deem that element to be, but music is an 
element of liturgy. In other words, worship is the raison d’Ltre of 
the church, and worship therefore serves as the point of departure 
and the point of arrival that should necessarily frame the entire pro¬ 
cess of musical examination. Otherwise, musicians who ignore this 
precept often perpetuate an uncritical and overly liberal attitude, 
allowing the music itself to become self-justified by obtuse notions 
of its endurance and spiritual value. This results in is several 
problems. 

Among them, personal spiritual edification begins to subordi¬ 
nate liturgical consideration. This is especially evident when musi¬ 
cology degenerates into the sort of pseudo-musicological writings 
and verbal commentaries that appear in diocesan publications, on 
web sites, in CD liner notes, or that one encounters in person at 
some liturgical music workshops. How disappointing, for 
instance, that a new Orthodox web site dedicated to liturgical 
music concludes it introductory section by saying, “Russian 
hymnody fully express[es] the whole range of feelings and states of 


10 Ibid., 17. 

11 Ibid., 16. 
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the human soui.”*^ Or that a two part on-line video series sponsored 
by a major Orthodox jurisdiction in America is entitled, Music for 
Our Souls: Orthodox Hymnology.’^ Or even that a well-known 
hierarch recendy addressed a conference of church musicians by 
saying, “[T]he purpose of sacred music is to make the individual... 
experience spiritual transformadon through beauty and mystery.”’^ 
These well-intentioned notions simply confuse the secondary results 
of litur^cal music with its intended primary purpose. Addidonally, 
not much in these terms actually disdnguishes liturgical music hrom 
secular music. Any musically-inclined person who listens, say, to the 
Trio from Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier, or the final tweny minutes of 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, or the Air from Bach’s third orchestral suite, 
or the Balcony Scene from Prokofiev’s Romeo and JuUet will likely 
experience profound edification and even transformation by virtue of 
the transcendent powers of the music. The Christian may even argue 
that such transformation is spiritual, as it brings the listener closer to 
the Creator who allows such beauty to be created. In that secular and 
liturgical music may achieve the same thing, therefore, what actu¬ 
ally distinguishes the latter from the former? Conceivably, only lit¬ 
urgy as the music’s source can answer the question. 

The role of the liturpcal musician in the liturgical music process 

Therefore, it is with some urgency that Alexander Schmemann 
wrote: 

[T]he obvious crisis in Church singing can be traced with 
special accuracy. Once a most important element of the litur- 

12 See the end of the introduction to Russian Orthodox Hymnody^ www.novgorod.ru/ 
eng/cult/cd2/hist_e 1 .htm 

13 See the “Online Chapel” of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North America 
web site, www.goarch.org/en/chapel/video.asp 

14 Metropolitan Philip (Saliba), “Metropolitan Philip’s Keynote Address to the Sacred 
Music Institute,” The Word (October 2002), 4. The Metroploitan’s address raises 
several insightful points of benefit to liturgical musicians. This particular conten¬ 
tion, however, neglects the impact a liturgically-oriented approach has on exactly 
defining the purpose and role of liturgical music from outside of music itself, and 
therefore it overstates the case. 
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gical structure, it is being torn away more and more from the 
overall scheme of worship, from its structure, and in ceasing 
to be the expression of this struaure it very often becomes the 
expression only of “what is human ... all too human.” 

A church with missionary presence, however, is well positioned 
to grapple with this crisis and even to set a precedent toward reunit¬ 
ing music with the liturgical system it is meant to serve. To do so, 
however, requires a re-examination of the role of the liturgical 
musician. This discussion suggests three things toward that end. 

First, the church must acknowledge the presence and importance 
of the musician within the liturgical music creative process. Ano¬ 
nymity tends to create a false sense of authority over music for which 
we know the composer, as if to surest that the known human pres¬ 
ence in composition somehow degrades its spiritual validity. We 
tend to overlook, in other words, that an unknown individual was 
just as much responsible for a certain chant setting of the past as a 
known composer is responsible for his or her settings today. Take, for 
example, a canon composed using Znamenny chant. It should 
become obvious when one conducts manuscript analysis that a cre¬ 
ative individual had to ponder and make a series of conscious 
compositional decisions to craft the melodic kernels, or popevki, in 
such a way as to address the complexities of the text and to provide 
musical cohesion throughout the entire set of verses. It matters not 
that the composer is unknown, for such a level of detailed consider¬ 
ation and craftsmanship should apply to composition today as well. 
This links the chant composer of the past, along with the process that 
the composer carried-out, to the liturgical music composer of today 
and the parallel process he or she must carry-out. 

At the same time (and this is the second point), it is clear that 
composers must strive to empty themselves of the compelling pri¬ 
mary desire for self-expression, which plagues the numerous musi¬ 
cal settings that consistendy overtake liturgy. The self-expressive 
mindset, which can never go away completely, dangerously 

15 Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (Crestwood, NY; SVS 
Press, 1986), 38. 
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encourages the composer to depart from the current ethos of 
worship—^whatever that ethos may be in any given locale—and to 
impose something new and uniquely creative for its own sake. To 
compose for structural expression, however, requires submitting to 
the rules of the structure itself—rules that are geared not toward 
the elevation of the composers music but toward the elevation of 
the liturgical component under consideration. As well, the music 
should be set in a palatable style, so that musical sound itself does 
not cause the faithful to reject the very structure they should feel 
moved through music to embrace. Therefore, the effects of a new 
liturgical composition, ideally, should not focus on how it uniquely 
sounds when one compares it to other settings, but on how it 
liturgically addresses the assembly. 

Third, and most important, the liturgical musician, especially 
the composer and arranger, should become an interpreter of liturgy 
and its music. The interpreter, among other things, is a key figure 
in the aforementioned formulation of a creative musical response 
to liturgical need and impulse, thus linking that response to a prin¬ 
cipled musical practice that may indeed evolve into a living tradi¬ 
tion. The interpreter also frames all musical consideration within a 
liturgical context, allowing liturgy itself to have an authoritative say 
in musical expression. 

Lucien Deiss, acting as a musical interpreter for the Roman rite, 
makes the following observation regarding the restoration of 
responsorial psalmody in liturgical singing: 

[P] resent liturgy is in no way a criticism of the beauty of the 
past. ... [and the] reform of the responsorial psalm does not 
imply the devaluation of the splendors of Gregorian chant. 

We admire and appreciate the past. The reform says only that 
what was done in the past is not necessarily what should be 
done in [sic] today. This is simply the law of all life—things 
evolve. It is also the law of liturgy.*^ 

Note that Deiss does not avoid the use of the word “reform, ” a word 

16 Lucien Deiss^ Visions ofLiturgy andMusicfor a New Century (Collegeville, MN: The 
Liturgical Press, 1996), 98-99. 
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that is likely to set off fireworks in many Orthodox circles. But also 
note that the reform of which he speaks is actually a restoration of 
an ancient musical practice and tradition. In other words, his inter¬ 
preted response to an evolving liturgical need was to return to an 
ancient practice that is already established as tradition. This sets an 
example for the Orthodox as well. 

The impact of history and tradition on missionary liturgy today 

What then, in the context of a missionary church in America, is the 
liturgical musician/interpreter actually to interpret? To start, the 
church’s liturgy or patterns of worship are the primary subjects for 
examination. In other words, liturgical musicians should seek 
broadly and in detail to understand the liturgical structures, sys¬ 
tems, and points of emphasis that specifically formulate and guide 
worship in the missionary church, and to respond to this under¬ 
standing with the appropriate musical expression of those ele¬ 
ments. Musicians must also take into account the more general 
inclinations and manifestations of the gathered faithful in response 
to their communal unity in such a church. For instance, one 
notices that the faithful place increasing value on liturgical compre¬ 
hension and participation. Many insist on understanding what is 
sung and, when appropriate, on singing along. This particularly 
resonates with the early Christians of the New Covenant who sang 
communal songs of praise as a manifestation of their unity and 
commitment of faith. Early Christians also audibly responded to 
preaching, proclamation, teaching, and prayer with short, 
emphatic refrains or acclamations such as Amen, Alleluia, 
Hosanna, and various praise formulae.'^ It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that Orthodox Christian churches embracing the missionary 
imperative in America today find themselves direcdy linked to 
Christianity’s very first communities. 

And this begs the consideration of history. By definition. Ortho¬ 
doxy’s American missionary presence represents a new beginning, or a 

17 Edward Foley, Foundations of Christian Music: The Music of Pre-Constantinian 
Christianity (Collegeviile, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1996), 77. 
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point of inception. It is only natural and logical, therefore, to examine 
other points of inception, and the litur^cal and musical traditions 
associated with them, to discover how tradition by principle may 
inform, guide, shape, and help animate current practice. Such points 
of inception include the church of the New Q>venant; Byzantium 
after the Peace of Constantine; initiatives related to the missionary 
work of SS Cyril and Methodios; the Christianization of Kievan-Rus; 
and so forth. Where we find coherence and cohesion with the past, the 
historical tradition may guide our response toward living tradition 
under somewhat similar, if not altogether parallel, circumstances. Put 
another way, we have the possibility of recovering tradition within 
worship today vtithout having to contrive it into something that feels 
abstract and foreign to the faithful gathered. 

A critique of common practices 

Several examples allow musicians to exercise and apply a tradition- 
oriented approach to liturgical music. For instance, the worship¬ 
ping community may realize its impulse toward comprehension 
and participation within liturgy’s traditional dialogic structures, if 
they are performed as such. To begin, the Great Litany that now 
resides at the start of the Liturgy of the Word is not an uninter¬ 
rupted paragraph of petitionary prayer read by the deacon on the 
community’s behalf, but a series of short, focused, petitions, after 
which each instance the people sing “Lord have mercy” as punctua¬ 
tion. Simply put, the traditional essence of this structure is that the 
community listens attentively and then aflfirms prayerfully what 
they hear. 

Nevertheless, many choir directors rehearse and execute the 
responses as if they were miniature one or two measure choral 
anthems (and, admittedly, many are composed with that very 
characteristic in mind). Directors strive for nuance, shading, and 
other expressive elements associated with refined choral perfor¬ 
mances that include, in subjective terms, prayerful undertones. Not 
only does this approach erode the dialogic structure, but also it 
silences the very community that should feel compelled to sing the 
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responses. Imagine, for instance, sitting in an opera house and lis¬ 
tening to a beautifully shaded and expressive performance of a well- 
known aria. The audience is absolutely not to sing along—^and we 
would be incredibly annoyed if they did—^it would ruin the aria. 
And this is precisely the signal sent to the worshipping community 
when they encounter refined choral performances of dialogic 
responses. On the other hand, if the choir delivers a response with a 
clear, well-tuned singable monophonic or harmonized melody, 
rhythmically structured so that a firm pulse may glue together the 
singing, the congregation will likely find themselves participating 
before they even realize it. This is not to say, of course, that every 
congregant must always sing every response. One need not regulate 
to that extreme. The point, however, is that the music for the 
response and the manner of its singing should engage the partici¬ 
pant so that he or she is singing within the soul even if not always 
through the actual human voice. 

Responsorial antiphons are also conceived as dialogic structures. 
The Liturgical antiphons, for instance, that once existed outdoors 
in stational services now start the Liturgy of the Word from the 
inside. Concerning the first two antiphons of the set, many 
churches residing in America suppress the psalm verses but main¬ 
tain the refrain repetitions, which then are sung in the form of a 
redundant or inwardly repetitious hymn.^® This practice undeni¬ 
ably erodes the dialogic structure into a one-sided conversation, 
since there no longer exists anything to respond to. Another prac¬ 
tice concerning these antiphons, prevalent in Slavic-influenced 
churches, heads-off in the opposite direction. Here abridged 
Typikon psalm texts are sung in hymn-like fashion with no congre¬ 
gational acknowledgement of the psalmic refrain buried within. 
This is the other side of the one sided conversation. 

Both practices are referred to as such, not as traditions, as we are 
hard-pressed to locate any solid liturgical principle at work. If 

18 “Through the prayers of the Theotokos, O Savior, save us” is the refrain of the first 
antiphon, for example, which is now often sung three times in a row without the in« 
sertion of psalm verses. 
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either the refrain-anthems or the psalm-hymns are expressed with 
elaborate choral or soloistic nuance, the faithful then gather for lit¬ 
urgy not to unify immediately through sung audible praise but to 
stand silently, motionless, listening to a musical performance. If 
the musical settings in either case happen to encourage participa¬ 
tion, the congregation is still deprived of the liturgical invitation to 
engage in the vitality and energy of the dialogue, which should 
move the faithful through an entire series of psalmic exchanges— 
the opening antiphons, the entrance chant, the prokeimenon, the 
Alleluia—to a face to face encounter with the proclamation and 
preaching of the Word.*^ And should this essential and traditional 
dynamic escape the attention of Christians in the mother churches, 
it certainly does not escape those Orthodox Christians who 
embrace the missionary imperative. 

One may then ask but what about beauty in music. The ques¬ 
tion presumes, however, that beauty realized through choral or solo 
singing is the only form or the most effective form of beauty that 
should evolve out of the liturgical gathering. Yet, when the faithful 
as the unified body of Christ raise their voices collectively in suppli¬ 
cation and in joyful praise of God, beauty exists as well. This is not 
to diminish the role and importance of liturgy’s appointed singers, 
nor is it by any means to suggest that all liturgical moments be con- 
gregationally sung, which simply invites hyper-participation and 
overtakes the liturgical structure from the other direction. Rather, 
quite possibly the liturgical structure in use within the context of 
worship can determine when the congregation may listen and pray 
on the words that the singers expressively shape; when the worship¬ 
pers themselves should feel compelled toward participating in the 

19 St John Chrysostom firmly believed in the importance of a congregation learning 
and singing refrains, as made clear in the following: ""I exhort you not to leave here 
with empty hands but to gather up the refrains as though gathering pearls, to keep 
them always with you, to meditate on them, to sing them to all your friends and your 
wives. And if anxiety invades your soul, sing them assiduously. Thus we shall rejoice 
in the great peace of this life, and we shall obtain eternal rewards in the next, through 
the grace and love of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Expositio in Psalmuniy 41.5 and 7. PL 
55.163.166-67, as cited in Deiss, Visions ofLiturgy^ 108. 
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singing; and when both the singers and congregation should 
engage in sung dialogue, all of which can and should yield beauty 
in many forms. 

A more complex example under consideration involves Holy 
Communion. The liturgical movement of the twentieth century as 
interpreted by Alexander Schmemann for the Orthodox yielded a 
renewed understanding of the Eucharist. It also yielded frequent 
Eucharistic participation in many churches, especially in the OCA. 
As a result, the shape of the event itself changed. As a practical 
matter, it began to take longer. Also, worshippers became more 
aware of the event as sacrament and its essential role in the life of 
the church, an understanding that led them to focus on the event 
and its meaning. 

This shape change in the celebration of Eucharistic distribution 
necessarily requires a matching musical response. Unfortunately, 
the long-standing musical practices that, for example, the OCA 
inherited from the Slavic church presumed infrequent commu¬ 
nion, a much different perception and expression of the event. As a 
result, the way in which Communion generally takes place in cur¬ 
rent OCA practice and the musical patterns and settings used to 
accompany the event are badly matched. Therefore, it is critical to 
look toward history and tradition to help guide a response toward 
musical and liturgical reunification. 

Liturgists propose that Eucharistic distribution as a single act is 
cohesive—the clergy begin as a practical matter and the people 
follow. This implies that the music assigned to accompany and 
enliven the event should be cohesive as well. In the distant past, to 
intone the event, the clergy proclaimed, “The Holy Things for the 
Holy,” to which the people responded, almost in a corrective 
tone,^® “One is Holy, One is Lord: Jesus Christ...” The commu¬ 
nion antiphon or koinonikon conceivably then took place for the 
duration, psalmody with refrain, ending with the concluding 
troparia, “We have seen the true light,” and “Let our mouths be 

20 The idea of the people’s corrective tone was expressed in conversation by Archiman¬ 
drite Ephrem (Lash). 
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filled,” further punctuated by a final iteration of a three-fold Alle¬ 
luia.^* This points out the systematic congruity in liturgy at certain 
historical points of inception and initial development. More spe¬ 
cifically, responsorial antiphons were liturgically conceived and 
assigned to accompany and indicate physical, directed movement. 
They accompanied processions on the way to church, at the 
entrance into the church, at the subsequent procession of the cele¬ 
brant to the high place, at the entrance of the holy gifts, and now, 
here, at the procession to the chalice, perhaps the quintessential act 
of liturgical movement. The system is consistent to say the least, 
but the heavily eroded musical practices inherited from more 
recent generations indicate no recognizable sign of movement, as 
the music has become disjointed into uneven bits and pieces. 

To begin to describe the problem, the psalmody of the koino- 
nikon is reduced to a single phrase, sometimes sung in elongated 
fashion to help cover the clergy’s partaking of the Eucharist, but 
more often today it is sung in short musical form. What then fol¬ 
lows is perhaps the most degenerative practice to invade liturgy: the 
singing of freely chosen hymns not appointed by the Typikon— 
often in a concertized or soloistic manner—inserted at the discre¬ 
tion (and often the delight) of the music director. In Russia this was 
actually referred to as a concert. Clearly, this blatantly erodes the 
primary traditional structure and its systematic relevance to the 
point where one may argue liturgical abuse. First, music by tradi¬ 
tion that takes place at an event within liturgy is meant to accom¬ 
pany and direct toward that event, which this music rarely does. 
Moreover, as part of the sacramental event of the gathered commu¬ 
nity, the communion of the clergy is just as much the concern of 
the faithful as is their own journey to the chalice.^ Therefore, the 
music sung at this time should take into account and relate directly 

21 East and West^ 184-86. 

22 St John Chrysostom emphasized the idea that the clergy and the people commune 
on equal terms in the eyes of the church, as Hugh Wybrew points out in The Ortho¬ 
dox Liturgy: The Development of the Eucharistic Liturgy in the Byzantine Rite 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990), 59. 
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to the fact that the clergy are partaking of the same Body and Blood 
that is to be offered to the faithful. Second, one must remember 
that processional responsorial antiphons not only compel move¬ 
ment, but also engage the faithful in comprehension and participa¬ 
tion, as the faithful take in the psalm verses and, in dialogic form, 
answer on the refrains. In this sense, all congregants in both body 
and mind may immerse themselves in the event. Yet, inherited 
practice allows anthems and elaborate musical settings to impede 
that immersion. Aidan Kavanagh describes the condition as 
follows: 

Liturgical music then functions as a set-piece for appreciation 
by intendy listening audiences, and textual meaning becomes 
overshadowed by compositional and performative virtuosity; 
it is no longer music to move by - “parade” music, simple and 
rhythmic - but music to listen to.^^ 

Next the priests intones “[W]ith faith and love, draw near,” to 
which the gathered faithful logically respond with the Palm Sunday 
communion verse,^'^ thus signaling the continuation of the Eu¬ 
charistic event through distribution to the community. As that 
takes place, the ecclesiastical communion verse of Pascha is sung 
repeatedly in a slow and solemn manner (“Of Thy Mystical 
Supper” generally is not sung in Slavic inherited practice). In some 
American church communities with a large number of communi¬ 
cants, however, even more unprescribed musical settings are 
inserted here, or in non-OCA churches, one hears organ preludes 
with greater frequency. In other words, this music frequently 
detaches from the event it serves. 

No clear solution exists to the problem of liturgical and musical 
incongruity during Communion because the problem is so com¬ 
plex and entrenched, and because liturgical musicians still fail to 
admit that the problem is even worse than they think. Still, in some 

23 Aidan Kavanagh, Elements of Rite: A Handbook of Liturgical Style (Collegeville, MN: 
The Liturgical Press, 1990), 38. 

24 “Blessed is He that comes in the name of the Lord. God is the Lord and has revealed 
Himself to us.” 
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communities, there are signs of progress toward an appropriate 
response to this current shape and understanding of the event, thus 
allowing the event itself to serve as the direct source of the music. 
These positive signs are summarized here with further possibilities 
for consideration. 

First, to sing the psalmody of the appointed koinonikon in full 
responsorial style, using psalm verses that resonate with the Eucha¬ 
rist, allows the faithful to engage actively in the event and to 
acknowledge rather than ignore the communion of the clergy. If 
the koinonikon finishes before the clergy are ready to come out 
with the chalice, whatever is chosen to fill the gap ideally should 
keep the faithful engaged and Eucharistically focused as well. 
Other congregational psalms and hymn-refirains—^perhaps a con¬ 
servative selection of troparia that characterize the commemora¬ 
tions of the day or feast—are worth considering. In many OCA 
churches, pre-communion prayers set to music are inserted. Cer¬ 
tainly, this relates to the theme of the gathering, but it nevertheless 
introduces the incongruity of singing texts appointed as prepara¬ 
tion for a sacred act that is actually already taking place as the clergy 
have begun to partake. One could argue that some of the prayers 
are worded such that, indeed, the faithful could say them when 
greeting the chalice. But, if the koinonikon as a full structure is to 
maintain a solid presence while accompanying the act, one must 
scrutinize the insertion of all structurally unrelated elements. And 
admittedly this does not make things any easier. 

Another possibility would be to sing select verses of the Palm 
Sunday koinonikon. And then, when the clergy are ready, the 
deacon may intone the ecclesiastical verse—^which coincidentally 
also summarizes that particular set of psalmody—to which the 
people would respond one more time on the refrain now as 
appointed, “Blessed is He that comes in the Name of the Lord ...” 
Obviously, this approach cannot work on every occasion, but it 
nevertheless represents an attempt to address the musical issue 
within the specific liturgical context. 

Next, the looped singing of “Receive the Body of Christ” as the 
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faithful commune is a stickier issue on the surface, because we tend 
to shy away from hyper-repetition.^^ At the same time, as an eccle¬ 
siastical verse probably dating back no later than the tenth century 
according to Robert Taft,^^ it has no psalmody (although some 
practices attach psalmody willy-nilly). To sing an elongated 
soloistic chant version of the verse risks disengaging the faithful as 
audible participants and suspends the feeling of movement toward 
the chalice that has already been started. Even if one can argue a 
meditative and spiritual ethos of the chant, liturgy argues that 
Eucharistic participation at the chalice, at least in urban tradition, 
is not primarily a private meditative matter but a communal act of 
unification and great sacramental joy—at least this is the ethos of 
the event when the faithful commune frequently. Using organ pre¬ 
ludes at this time is even more out of the question. In the repeated 
use of the ecclesiastical verse, however, if the musical setting allows, 
the people may still sing and thus remain cognitively engaged and 
focused as they make their final steps of the Eucharistic journey. 
And as a practical matter, perhaps there could be a two-fold musical 
version of the verse, sung in alternation, to soften the repetition. 
Changing the setting midway through, however, is probably too 
much of a distraction, even for the sake of variety. 

Meditative litur^cal music 

And what then of liturgical music sung in a meditative, elongated 
manner without congregational participation? Is there no role for 
this practice in today’s missionary oriented liturgy? Aidan Kava- 
n^h proposes the following: 

Not all sounds are verbal sounds. Melismatic chant concen¬ 
trates not on words but on sheer splendor of melody, and the 
same applies to good instrumental music and to the pealing 
of the bells. Non-verbal sounds are important components of 
liturgical worship ... They help reduce the verbosity of lit- 

25 In the days of infrequent communion, this verse was repeated a handful of times at 
most, but with a large body of communicants, it may go on for quite a while. 

26 Taft, East and West, 187. 
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urg)r done by ministers and assemblies who assume that lit¬ 
urgy is a text and that celebration requires continual talk.^^ 

It is interesting to note, first of all, that Kavanagh allows for the 
consideration of melismatic chant and instrumental music in the 
same theoretical category, although Orthodox tradition exposes no 
principle that can justify the active or singular liturgical role of 
organs and other musical instruments. His point about verbosity, 
however, is well-taken. Some Orthodox services—not the Divine 
Liturgy—^are so laden with ecclesiastical poetry—the result of the 
proliferation of stichera, sedalen hymns, kathisma hymns and so 
forth - that one wonders how the assembly can fend-off saturation, 
and whether this justifies some form of occasional meditative 
release through singing. 

The problem, however, especially in a church that values com¬ 
prehension as a top priority, is in deciding what liturgical texts may 
diminish their comprehensibility for the sake of meditative musical 
elaboration. One could argue that, for instance, the repetitive sing¬ 
ing of an Alleluia is a possibility, where comprehension already 
exists due to familiarity. Yet, the Alleluia in a missionary church 
now functions as the peoples refrain, and what liturgical musician 
should wish to silence the faithful who desire to participate? And, if 
the musicians allow the congregants to sing some refrains and not 
others, it weakens the systematic clarity and logic of the principle of 
assembly participation. Musicians then replace principle and its 
systematic application with arbitrary decisions. 

One may note that melismatic singing was especially prevalent 
in major Byzantine and Slavic churches of the first half of the 
second Christian millennium. It is also true, from our understand¬ 
ing of things, that the restoration of responsorial psalmody and 
dialogic antiphonal structures was not the direction in which they 
were headed. Therefore, their ongoing response to expanding litur¬ 
gical components was simply and logically to elongate the sung 
component through musical extension, even, in some cases, at the 

27 Kavanagh, Elements ofRitey 52-53. 
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expense of cognitive understanding, perhaps assuming that a long¬ 
standing familiarity with the text no longer made direct compre¬ 
hension at the moment an issue. And, to some peoples tastes, the 
most beautiful chant settings associated with Orthodoxy evolved 
out of this tradition. 

One may argue that the principles of this tradition, however, fail 
to resonate fully with churches in Orthodox America that prioritize 
the missionary imperative and value complete comprehension of 
every text liturgically appointed. True, liturgical musicians some¬ 
times form scholarly cliques and decide for themselves from the 
academy, rather than the worship space, that the value the faithful 
place on cognitive understanding as a strict rule is naVve and spiri¬ 
tually unrefined. Such a dismissive attitude, however, can actually 
distance musicians from the church body they are committed to 
serve, as they fail to think, interpret, and lead as members within 
that very body. 

This should not imply, however, the absence of meditation and 
reflection in a liturgical context. For example, the Cherubikon, 
filled with images of the angelic hosts and the invocation of the 
Holy Trinity, culminates by asking the faithful to abandon their 
worldly cares so as to receive the King of all in communion.^® 
Indeed, this stirs the soul and compels reflection - not as individu¬ 
als detached into their own personal thoughts, but as the faithful 
who abandon those thoughts to pray deeply the meditative 
moment within the common mindset and presence of the faithful 
gathered. The angelic metaphor, after all, stresses that the bodiless 
hosts sing as a united entity, not as a series of spiritually self-con¬ 
cerned formations. And music can help to invite communal reflec¬ 
tion, using melisma or other similar techniques associated with 
meditative profundity, within the context of the setting, to elabo¬ 
rate on and enhance the meaning of these images and sacred 
instructions. The text, therefore, becomes expressively elevated, 

28 The idea that the final verse of the Cherubikon refers to receiving the King in com¬ 
munion is discussed in Taft, Great Entrance^ 64-65 and mentioned in East and 
West, 181. 
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not dismantled, by the music. And, if the faithful are to sing along in 
some instances, not all congregational music needs to be syllabic, 
fast, and loud; indeed, musical craftsmanship allows for the possibil¬ 
ity of participation on slower more elongated settings as well. 

The canonicity of chant 

So-called “composed” liturgical music in the pejorative sense refers 
to choral anthems, antiphons, solemn hymns, and complex litanies 
that are based on new musical material. Admittedly, many of these 
settings command more attention to themselves than they direct 
toward the text and liturgical moment they mean to express. Some 
argue, however, that the use of canonical chant—that which is 
ecclesiastically authorized—either by itself or as the basis for all 
harmonic and contrapuntal arrangements monitors against self- 
expressive excess and musically overblown compositions. This has 
an appealing tone, but it presumes that the canonical chant itself is 
free from the same self-expressive trappings, and that it automati¬ 
cally responds in the appropriate form to fulfill its assigned liturgi¬ 
cal function as manifested in todays liturgy. And such is not always 
the case, by any means. 

Take, for example, the Kievan chant assigned to the Anaphora of 
St Basil’s Liturgy, especially as it was harmonized for later liturgical 
use. The music is elongated through extended melodic figures and 
word repetitions only when the recited prayers of the clergy are 
equally elongated; the opening responses, however, are structured 
just as they would be for St John Chrysostom’s liturgy, since the text 
is the same. Clearly, the primary reason for this musical elaboration 
is to cover the longer prayers. And the implied musical solemniza¬ 
tion achieved here is the secondary result or often the justification 
used to mask the primary intention. The problem is, of course, that 
in a cognitively oriented church, the faithful often elect to hear the 
anaphoral prayers of St Basil, which necessarily silences the chant 
from any sort of elongation to cover text. The Kievan chant, even if 
transcribed into English but left basically as is, does not therefore 
function canonically in today’s liturgy, as, for the sake of musical 
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performance, it would unnecessarily delay or threaten to cover the 
audible reading of the prayers. And if one were to trim, slice, chop, 
and otherwise abridge the chant— a dubious endeavor—then why 
not simply compose a new chant instead, perhaps in similar 
melodic style, well-catered for current circumstances? 

Perhaps canonicity, at least theoretically speaking, is more a pro¬ 
cess than a product. In other words, that canonical authority exists 
in the way the chant expresses the liturgical component to which it 
is assigned, and not solely on whether it has been ecclesiastically 
approved and published. What becomes primarily important then 
is not the reuse of the material, now arranged into English for 
better or for worse, but to comprehend the musical and systematic 
principles of canonical chant construction in various practices and 
traditions, and to animate those principles in music composed 
today. This allows the composer to craft pitch and rhythm carefully 
to text as a full process, steeped in tradition, completely free to 
address liturgical form and function in worship, unhindered by the 
limitations of pre-existing chant conceivably designed the very 
same way for another language and liturgy. 

Conclusion 

Transcendent liturgical experiences, as a final point, can occur 
when liturgy and its music converge with extraordinary coherence. 
These are amazing grace-filled moments that the gathered faithful 
experience as a whole. The problem, however, is that liturgical 
musicians often try to prescribe transcendence through particular 
styles or forms of music, as if it is the music itself exclusively com¬ 
manding such power. 

Framing the point, we are now a series of multi-cultural Ortho¬ 
dox churches in America that together face the missionary impera¬ 
tive. Realizing Orthodox unity, however, at least in musical terms, 
does not stipulate achieving Orthodox uniformity. In other words, 
to become liturgically coherent in a new land happens not by 
embracing the same musical styles and repertoires as a rule, but by 
embracing a common set of principles that result from the merging 
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of history with liturgy in the present. These principles may then 
guide and direct the music of a living tradition expressed by what¬ 
ever legitimate musical means—monody, polyphony, homo¬ 
phony, modality, diatonic melody, and so forth. 

When, however, liturgical musicians are trapped into particular 
favored styles, periods, and genres of music; when they think and 
work in musical vacuums, one unaware of the processes of the 
other; when liturgy inadvertently becomes a tool for musicological 
rediscovery and experimentation in worship; when the music itself 
distracts from liturgy by the power of its own self-expression; when 
the concern for preserving cultural heritage dominates the choice 
of repertoire; when musicians ignore the pulse and nature of wor¬ 
ship so as not to lose treasured musical practices and settings; and 
when the overall consideration of liturgy fails to frame the entire 
musical enterprise, then movement toward unity ceases. 

Liturgical musicians, in essence, help to interpret the expression 
of the liturgical experience, and therefore become servants of that 
experience. In the end, to empty oneself to liturgical need and to 
interpret a musical response to that need on behalf of the faithful 
gathered begins, in America, by embracing the missionary pres¬ 
ence and role of Orthodoxy by common principles, consider¬ 
ations, and priorities. And this indeed is the path toward a living 
musical tradition that serves and thrives within a living faith. 
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The Sacredness of Newborn Life 

John Breck’ 

I 

Recent discussions in the area of bioethics have focused the public s 
attention almost exclusively on the issues of embryonic stem cell 
research and the cloning of human embryos. These are crucial 
issues that threaten to undermine the conviction, basic to Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity, that human life is inherently sacred and deserves 
to be nurtured and protected from conception until death. 

Ethicists who share this belief in the sacredness of human life are 
presently caught up in cultural warfare with opposing forces whose 
chief motivations are potential profits for the pharmaceutical 
industry and preservation of the legal right to abortion on demand 
at any stage of a pregnancy. If the government, for example, were to 
acknowledge that human life begins at conception—meaning fer¬ 
tilization - then it would jeopardize the future of embryo experi¬ 
mentation and undermine the principle of unrestricted abortion 
enshrined in judicial interpretations of Roe v. Wade. 

The dust cloud kicked up by this struggle has obscured a related 
matter that is equally significant in this country’s utilitarian atmo¬ 
sphere, which places rights over responsibilities and personal con¬ 
venience over the value of persons. That is the issue of the newborn 
child and our social, family and ecclesial responsibilities in his or 
her regard. In what follows, I would like to move away from the 
question of the child in vitro or in utero, and turn our attention to 
the way God calls us to welcome the newborn infant, particularly 
when that child is marked by some form of genetic anomaly or 
physical disability. 

1 Paper given at the Orthodox Peace Fellowship Conference, St Tikhon*s Seminary, 
17 June 2002. 
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As we advance into this new millennium, it is clear that our chil¬ 
dren are facing a situation of crisis worse than they have ever 
known. Children have always been threatened by poverty, forced 
labor, prostitution and abandonment. Today, we have to add to 
that list such threats as partial-birth abortion, which kills a child as 
it emerges from the womb; infanticide, recommended by would- 
be ethicists who believe a child must demonstrate a viability free of 
genetic defects in order to have the “right” to live; together with an 
appalling increase in violence, both in school and at home. Recent 
estimates suggest that one American child in five lives in poverty 
and that one in six suffers from hunger. Although drug use is down 
relative to its levels of ten years £^o, it is concentrated today in cer¬ 
tain sectors of society—and not only the poorest—and, as the 
French writer Fran 9 ois Chateaubriand said about love, it “devas¬ 
tates the souls in which it reigns.” 

In 1999, the whole world came to know the name of Littleton, 
Colorado. This obscure western town became a symbol of the vio¬ 
lence and wanton killing committed increasingly by youngsters 
against their own kind. Hospital emergency rooms are visited by a 
growing number of children who have been physically and sexually 
abused. Much of that abuse, as the media delights in informing us 
today, has been perpetrated by Christian parents and clergy. In 
Europe as well as in the United States, certain forms of violence 
directed f^ainst the very young have become virtually institution¬ 
alized. We may note, for example, gross neglect and abuse in the 
foster care system; or the incarceration of teenagers with adults in 
our state prisons, where the frequency of rape, by any civilized stan¬ 
dard, makes their punishment “cruel and unusual.” And it is clear 
that the responsibility for these kinds of violence li?s in large part 
with social and economic systems that favor the wealthy and the 
powerful over the poor and the defenseless. 

In the face of all this, we can well understand why so many of our 
young people no longer find any meaning to life or hope in their 
future. In many parts of the world, children are born to become 
either victims or aggressors, or both (think, for example, of the gen- 
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erations of Lebanese and now Palestinian youths who have spent 
their entire childhood in a world at war). 

To be sure, this is a one-sided and pessimistic view of the situa¬ 
tion that gives too little consideration to the many children who are 
nourished by loving families and supported by intelligent and 
effective social structures. Nevertheless, there is no denying that a 
great many children today find themselves in a crisis not of their 
own making. It is incumbent upon us, therefore, as members of the 
Body of Christ, to seek out ways to ameliorate this critical situa¬ 
tion, faced by our children even before the time of their birth. This 
is all the more necessary when it is a matter of those children 
marked with disabilities, who by that very fact are systematically 
marginalized and often threatened with extinction. 

II 

Who in fact is this one we know and welcome as “the newborn 
child”? 

To answer the question, Christian anthropology refers us to 
christology. To understand who we are, we need to begin with the 
image of the eternal Son of God, who is himself the archetype of 
our humanity, who became flesh by assuming the fullness of our 
human condition and our human destiny, including death. A mys¬ 
tery envelops every child, a mystery whose key lies in the image of 
the Christ-child. This is true whether the child in question is born 
thriving or born dead, whether that child is welcomed with loving 
affection or aborted as an unwanted nuisance. 

“When the fullness of time came,” St Paul tells us, “God sent 
forth his Son, born of a woman, born under the law...” (Gal 4:4). 
This is the child prophesied by Isaiah: “Behold, a virgin will con¬ 
ceive and bear a child, and shall call his name Emmanuel,” which 
means “God is with us.” This child, born of a humble virgin, is 
described by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in remark¬ 
ably exalted language: “In these last days [God] has spoken to us by 
a Son, whom he appointed the heir of all things, through whom 
also he created the world. This Son reflects the glory of God and 
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bears the very stamp of his nature, upholding the universe by his 
word of power” (Heb 1 ;2-3). The apostle Paul adds to this extraor¬ 
dinary affirmation, “In him the whole fullness of deity dwells 
bodily, and you have come to fullness of life in him, who is the head 
of all rule and authority” (Col 2:9—10). Every human existence 
finds its fulfillment in the person of him whom the Kontakion of 
the Nativity proclaims as “this litde child, the eternal God.” 

The true meaning of Christs incarnation is revealed to us in the 
liturgy and the iconography of the Church. It is there that we find 
graphically portrayed the “descent” of him who contains in himself 
the fullness, the “pleroma” of divinity. By that descent—that 
“kenotic” movement toward our fallen state (Phil 2:7)—this divine 
Son was able to assume our humanity and transfigure it into the 
glory that he possessed with the Father before the foundation of the 
world (cf. Jn 17:5). 

Within the Orthodox tradition there are two principal icons 
that depict the incarnation of the Son of God in the person of the 
Christ-child. The most well known is the icon of Christmas, the 
Lord’s Nativity. This is an image of the ideal family, comprising 
Mary, Joseph and the infant Jesus. It is all the more “ideal” because 
it so eloquently represents both the poverty and the abandonment 
that weigh upon them. These painful conditions presage the jour¬ 
ney that the child himself will undertake: a journey which will lead 
him to the cross and to death. Even at his birth, the child is 
wrapped, not in swaddling clothes but in a shroud, and he is laid, 
not in a manger but on an altar of sacrifice. His ostensible father 
Joseph is shown under attack by demonic doubt concerning the 
paternity of this newborn infant. And Mary herself gazes into the 
infinite distance, contemplating the mystery of a birth that will 
lead ineluctably to suffering, both for the child and for his mother. 

Nevertheless, as in the icons called Hodi^tria or “Guide,” or still 
more in those that evoke the Eleousa, Umileniye or “Tenderness,” 
the principal theme of the icon of the Nativity is that of Gift, the 
sacred offering of the Christ-child by his holy Mother, so that in 
him and by him the world might be transformed from the corrup- 
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tion of death to the glory and beauty of eternal Life. 

This motif appears as well in those icons known as “the Sign.” 
This is the second sacred image which “represents”—that is, which 
renders present and accessible in the experience of the worshipper 
—the mystery of God incarnate. Here, Mary appears as the 
Orante, the Virgin Mother who makes ceaseless supplication on 
behalf of the world. Bearing the Christ-child in her womb, she 
offers him for the life of the world. Her womb, as the liturgical texts 
declare, is more spacious than the heavens, since it contains the 
Incomprehensible and Uncontainable One. This antinomy is 
repeatedly expressed by the liturgy of the Nativity feast. One of the 
major themes of that celebration holds that the incarnation of 
Christ occurred atreptos, “without change.” This means that the 
Son of God became the son of Mary without surrendering his 
divinity, without changing his essential identity. 

Beholdit^ him who was created in his image and likeness, 
fallen because of his transgression, Jesus [sic] bowed the heav¬ 
ens and came down. He dwelt within the womb of a Virgin 
without undergoing change, in order to reform within her de¬ 
formed Adam, who cried out to him, “Glory to your appear¬ 
ance, my Redeemer and my God!” (Compline, Nativity Vigil) 

The aposticha verses of this same service declare that “The Word 
assumed flesh but did not separate himself from the Father.” He 
was God, and he remains God for all eternity. 

The liturgy of the Nativity feast gives eloquent expression to this 
ineffable gesture of total humility, by which the Author of creation 
“humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even death 
upon a cross” (Phil 2:8). According to the Nicene Symbol of Faith, 
this “kenosis” or self-abasement occurred “for us men and for our 
salvation.” 

Beholding man, the work of his own hands, destined for per¬ 
dition, the Creator bowed the heavens and came down. From 
the pure and holy Virgin he clothed himself in the fullness of 
human existence and truly took flesh, for he has covered him¬ 
self with glory. (Matins of Nativity, Ode 1) 
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The salvation accomplished by the incarnate Son, however, is 
not limited to delivering us from perdition, from liberating man¬ 
kind from bondage to death and corruption. If the eternal God 
became a little child in the womb of the Virgin, it was in order to 
lead us along the pathway known in Orthodox ascetic tradition as 
the way of “purification, illumination and deification,” 

O our defender Christ, you have covered with shame the en¬ 
emy of mortal man, now that you have ineffably taken flesh as 
a shield and, in this form, you have given us the gift of deifica¬ 
tion. For it is the desire for that gift that caused us to fall from 
above into the pit of darkness. (Matins of Nativity, Ode 7) 

These sacred images and liturgical texts recall several themes that 
throw light on the mystery of the incarnation. At the same time, 
they clarify another mystery: that of the newborn child. If the eter¬ 
nal Word is the archetype of the human person—if he is both the 
First and the Last Adam—he is also, by virtue of his nativity in the 
flesh, the archetype of every child who is born into this world. As 
Author of life, as Creator and Redeemer, he submits himself to the 
conditions to which every child is subjected. 

Today is born of the Virgin the One who holds all creation in 
his hands. 

As a mortal, he, the incomprehensible One, is wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. 

As God, he is laid in a manger, he who in the beginning 
established the heavens. 

He takes as food his mother s milk, he who poured out manna 
to his people in the wilderness. 

He, the Bridegroom of the Church, invites the Magi. 

He, the son of the Virgin, accepts their gifts. 

We worship your Nativity, O Christ. 

Grant us to behold your holy Theophany! 

(Nativity, Troparion of the Ninth Hour) 

The divine child, born of a Virgin, accepts to be wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger, in order to liberate man¬ 
kind, like Lazarus, from the shroud of the dead and raise us from 
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the depths of death and corruption. He who fed the Israelites in the 
desert feeds himself from his mothers milk, in order that he might 
become Eucharist, the heavenly Bread that feeds the multitudes. 
He who invites the Magi accepts their gibs, in order to foreshadow 
the offering of his own life as the supreme Gift, the supreme sacri¬ 
fice that works out the world’s salvation. 

God accepts to humble himself through the Incarnation for a 
single reason: because he loves the world he has created and longs to 
seek and find, to save and glorify the children who bear his divine 
image. His purpose is to restore Adam to his original purity and 
innocence. To do so, he himself assumes the humility and inno¬ 
cence proper only to little children. For children are the very image 
of the Innocent One, the spotless Lamb who represents the perfect 
offering to God. According to St Gregory Palamas, “Before the 
mind becomes embroiled with them, the passions which are natu¬ 
rally implanted in children conduce not to sin but to the sustaining 
of nature. For this reason they are not at that stage evil.”^ The child 
is thus the icon of Christ, as Christ is the icon, the prototypical 
image, of the child. This includes not only the newborn, but all 
those who become like litde children in order to enter the King¬ 
dom of Heaven (Mt 18:3f; 19:14; cf. Jn 1:12). 

In the Church’s iconography and liturgy we thus find a great 
many themes that illustrate the intimate relation which exists 
between the incarnate Christ and the newborn child. There is the 
theme of the family, united by prayer and by love; the theme of the 
mother who receives from God the child which she will offer back 
to him as a sacrifice of praise; and the theme of the Innocent One, 
whose vocation is to offer himself to others wholly and freely, with a 
love that knows no limit. 

Who, in fact, is this newborn child we are called to welcome, 
protect, nurture and love? 

He or she is the image of Christ, the Son of God, who—“with¬ 
out change”—became the son of Mary, for the salvation of the 

2 “To the Most Reverend Nun Xenia,” 42; The Philokalia, vol. IV, ed. Palmer, 
Sherrard, and Ware (London, Faber and Faber, 1993)) 310. 
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world and the deification of all those who receive him with 
thanksgiving and devotion. “To all who received him,” the evange¬ 
list John tells us, “to all those who believed in his name, he gave 
power to become children of God” (1:12). To become a child of 
God is to return to our original state of innocence, purity, beauty, 
but also of vulnerability, which characterized the first human 
person, fashioned in the image of his creator. This is the “Adamic 
state,” proper to every newborn child. Yet it is a state soon lost in a 
world of sin, where the innocent, inside or outside the womb, are 
massacred like the little children of Bethlehem. 

The newborn child bears within himself the divine image, the 
image of Christ, and with that image comes the possibility for deifi¬ 
cation. But this tiny infant also bears within himself the seeds of cor¬ 
ruption. The continuous and arduous stru^e between the two— 
between deification and corruption—^will lead him inevitably along 
the pathway of suffering and death. The newborn child is an image 
of the Christ-child; but he is also an image of Christ crucified. 

Ill 

If the child born into this world is indeed an image or icon of 
Christ, he will also become the image of his parents. We live in an 
age in which the traditional role of the parents has been largely 
rejected as a relic of a distant past. For virtues such as religious faith, 
altruism, obedience, honor, rectitude, and civility, we have substi¬ 
tuted egotistical attitudes of auto-idolatry, self-gratification, in- 
your-face aggressiveness, and cutthroat competition—tempered 
only by a concern to think and act in a way regarded by others as 
“politically correct.” And parents are expected to inculcate such 
distorted attitudes in their children. Pressures behind such expecta¬ 
tions come from our present social and cultural milieu, condi¬ 
tioned as it is by television, films and other media. Quite naturally, 
our children, like their parents, are increasingly obsessed with the 
Internet: an extraordinary instrument of communication, but one 
which transmits anything and everything in the name of 
“information.” 
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Rather than lose ourselves in a fruitless quest for some idealized 
pre-technological age of the past, though, we need to ask a ques¬ 
tion. Is it possible for us today to reconsider the role and the 
responsibilities of parents in a way that stresses spiritual values over 
self-centered attitudes? If not, then we are facing a greater crisis 
than most of us imagine. For the first responsibility of parents—in 
fact, their most basic vocation—is to reflect to their children the 
image of God, an image of truth, faithfulness, integrity and love. 

The parents, however, do not bring up their children in isola¬ 
tion. Their role in raising their offspring is complemented by the 
activity of other members of the Church. At least four basic actions 
are indispensable for raising our young appropriately, actions that 
need to be undertaken and sustained both at home and in the 
parish community. Children need to be welcomed, nourished, edu¬ 
cated and loved. 

The welcoming of a child is a complicated matter that requires a 
great deal of preparation. First of all, the parents need to prepare 
themselves to assume both the pregnancy itself and the material 
and moral obligations that become theirs following the birth. Prep¬ 
aration of this kind requires an ongoing attitude of prayer, by 
which the parents make a ceaseless offering to God both of their 
child and of themselves. Yet their prayer is necessarily the prayer of 
the Christian community as well. 

The eighth day after the birth, the child receives a name, often of 
a saint commemorated on the day of the birth. This creates a vital 
link between the newborn infant and a member of the eternal com¬ 
munion of saints. The prayer offered by the priest at the laying on 
of hands asks God “that the light of your countenance might shine 
upon your servant {Name), and that the Cross of your only Son be 
impressed on his/her heart and thoughts.” This is a request for a 
blessing. But it goes on to ask for protection against “the vanity of 
the world and every evil counsel of the enemy.” 

As soon as the name is given, the Church by its liturgical prayer 
associates the newborn child with Christ. This unites the child 
with Christs crucifixion, and also with his victory over demonic 
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power and over death. This intimate link between the child and 
Christ will be reaffirmed when the child is baptized, chrismated 
and then “churched,” introduced into the communion of the faith¬ 
ful on the fortieth day after the birth. The final prayer offered for 
the mother on that day captures just this emphasis. 

O God the Father Almighty, who by thy mighty-voiced 
Prophet Isaiah didst foretell unto us the incarnation through 
a Virgin of thine Only-begotten Son and our God; who in 
these latter days, by thy good pleasure and the cooperation of 
the Holy Spirit, for the salvation of us men, and because of 
thy boundless compassion, didst graciously will to become a 
babe by her.... Do now, O Lord, who dost preserve children, 
bless this infant, together with his/her parents and his/her 
sponsors; and grant that, in due season, he/she may be 
united, through water and the Spirit of the new birth, unto 
thy holy flock of reason-endowed sheep, which is called by 
the name of thy Christ. 

The Church’s welcome of the newborn child thus comprises not 
only baptism, recognized as the rite of initiation, but also the giving 
of a name, which signifies for the child that he or she is inscribed in 
the Book of Life (Phil 4:3; Rev 3:5; 21:27). 

This ecclesial welcome is, of course, to be more than a mere for¬ 
mality To insure that it represents a genuine integration of the 
child into the family of God, which will provide appropriate nur¬ 
turing and spiritual formation, the community appoints Godpar¬ 
ents: spiritual elders, who assume primary responsibility for the 
religious and spiritual development of the child, all the while 
embracing that child with abundant love and affection. The god¬ 
parents are called to work in close relationship with the parents and 
the parish community, to provide the child with needed spiritual 
nourishment and training. It is they, as well, who, during child¬ 
hood trials or adolescent crises, offer loving support not only to the 
child but also to the child’s parents. 

It’s deeply regrettable that we have lost any real sense for the 
importance of godparents in the life and formation of our children. 
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The Church in its wisdom grants to these sponsors roles and 
responsibilities which the parents are incapable of assuming 
because of their lack of objectivity. The newborn child needs to be 
welcomed, nourished, educated and loved, not only by its own par¬ 
ents, but also by the Church family, represented above all by the 
godmother and godfather. Accordingly, it is incumbent on us to 
recover the true meaning of sponsorship within the Church and to 
support by every means possible the service rendered by godpar¬ 
ents within our parish communities. Our children today are in very 
great need of their ministry, and it is our obligation before God to 
respond appropriately and decisively to that need. 

IV 

Everything we have said to this point makes it clear that the child 
who comes into the world possesses an absolute and inviolable per¬ 
sonal value. The similarity between his image and that of Christ 
derives from the fact that from conception that child bears the 
im^e of his Creator. From his birth, and by the very fact of his exis¬ 
tence, he bears a visible witness to the beauty, the innocence and 
the humility of our Savior. Child of God and child of Adam, he is 
endowed with the sacred gift of life, whose ultimate purpose is to 
enable him to share fully and intimately in the very life of God. 

But can we affirm the same thing with regard to handicapped 
children, those born with deformities or disabilities? If the new¬ 
born child is marked by genetic defects, if its face lacks any sem¬ 
blance of beauty or its brain is damaged, does that child possess the 
same honor and have a right to the same protection as a “normal” 
child who is in good physical condition? If the question seems 
offensive, we need nonetheless to raise it today. This is because 
more and more self-proclaimed guardians of public morality argue 
that each newborn infant should give proof of its viability and its 
“human value” before society grants it the “right” to live. 

That sort of attitude represents an extreme form of utilitarian¬ 
ism, one based on expediency run amok. And this kind of utilitar¬ 
ian approach is gaining ground today in Western Europe as well as 
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in the United States. Its enough to evoke the name of Peter Singer, 
for example, the Australian bioethicist, who, to the consternation 
of many, was hired a few years ago by Princeton University, a cul¬ 
tural and intellectual center esteemed throughout the world. Or we 
can mention Joseph Fletcher, a former priest turned agnostic, who 
in the 1960 s gained an international reputation for his elaboration 
of contextual or “situation ethics.” This deconstructionist 
approach to ethical analysis rejects every absolute norm—every 
standard, principle or truth—and locates the criteria for all moral 
decision-making within the immediate situation itself The result 
is sheer moral relativism, with a consequent breakdown in respect 
for God and other persons. Where moral absolutes are systemati¬ 
cally rejected, the inevitable effects of sin are to substitute 
expediency for principle and self interest for sacrificial love . 

According to the perspective represented by Singer, Fletcher and 
their ilk, the human person is defined by strictly functional criteria: 
consciousness, for example, with the rational and motor capacities 
necessary to make decisions and take action. These are criteria of 
social utility, derived from a philosophical position that places 
function above being. The simple fact that one exists is no longer 
sufficient for that individual to qualify as a “person,” worthy of 
respect and legal protection. That individual must be able to think 
and act rationally, and be endowed with the capacity to contribute 
actively and positively to social life. Otherwise, these ethicists hold, 
society has no obligation whatsoever to assume the financial and 
psychological burdens that a profoundly handicapped person 
imposes upon it. 

Those who preach this kind of functional utilitarianism propose 
a gamut of disabilities that ab ovo render the child marginalized, a 
prime candidate for abortion or infanticide. Others, who tend to 
be more conservative or traditional, will often accept abortion on 
demand, yet reject unconditionally the killing of a newborn child. 
Still, they recognize the appropriateness of refusing active and sus¬ 
tained treatment to children born with terminal illnesses or disabil¬ 
ities, such as anencephaly, Tay-Sachs disease or the Lesch-Nyhan 
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syndrome, each of which results from genetic anomalies that bring 
on premature death, often within hours of birth. In such cases, as 
we may all agree, medical treatment should be strictly palliative. 
No heroic efforts should be undertaken which merely extend bio¬ 
logical existence artificially, since in cases like these such efforts 
merely prolong the dying process. (This, by the way, is a rule of 
thumb that should apply to any terminally ill patient, that is, one 
whose prognosis indicates clearly that he or she is suffering the irre¬ 
versible consequences of an accident or disease, and has lost all 
capacity for self-sustained existence.) 

Ethicists such as Singer and Fletcher, however, are much more 
radical. They include in the category of the “non-viable”—that is, 
those who have no claim to being “persons” in the true sense—even 
Downs syndrome children, those afflicted with “trisomy 21,” an 
extra twenty-first chromosome. In Fletcher s view, a Down’s child is 
not a person because of the profound intellectual deficiency that 
usually accompanies the anomaly. Such children, pejoratively 
referred to as “mongoloid,” are accordingly to be eliminated by 
abortion or by infanticide.^ 

There are two comments I would like to make in this regard. 
First of all, the sacred character of human life—^which God himself 
invests in the child at its conception—does not in any way depend 
on the physical or mental health of the individual, nor is it a func¬ 
tion of the quality of one’s DNA.'^ The dignity of “person” is 
bestowed by God, not by human convention. This is why an 
embryo, or a patient in deep coma, is and remains a “person” in the 
fullest sense of the term. And this is why infanticide can never be 
sanctioned or blessed by the Church. Whereas palliative care and 
gestures of love offered to a profoundly handicapped infant are 
always morally obligatory, the expediency of infanticide, including 

3 J. Fletcher, “The ‘Right* to Live and the ‘Right* to Die,” TheHumanist?>A (July/Aug 
1974), 12-15; see also Richard C. Sparks, To Treat or Not to Treat: Bioethics and 
the Handicapped Newborn (New York: Paulist Press, 1988), ch. 4, esp. 250fF. 

4 DNA: deoxyribonucleic acid, the genetic “blueprint** of human life, contained in 
the chromosomes. 
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“partial-birth abortion,” must be rejected as an act of sheer murder. 

The second comment I’d like to make is more personal. Anyone 
who has known or lived with Down’s syndrome persons knows the 
difficulties and challenges that arise in raising and educating them. 
Their physical and emotional needs can be extreme and exhaust¬ 
ing. But those who care for them know also how much such a child 
—and they always remain a “child”—gives joy and love to the 
family and all those around them.^ 

I often think back to the late 1960 s and early 70 s, when my wife 
and I had frequent contact with Marie (Masha, to her friends), the 
Down’s syndrome child of a former professor at the St Sergius 
Theological Institute in Paris. Every Holy Friday Masha, dressed 
all in black, lived the ^ony of the crucified Christ; and every 
Pascha morning she rejoiced at his resurrection. Her face was radi¬ 
ant and her joy palpable. The entire parish community, which had 
embraced her unconditionally, was profoundly enriched by her 
presence and her prayer. 

One day we were invited by Masha’s mother to share a meal with 
their family. As my wife and I entered the child’s room—at that 
time she must have been about forty years old—^we found her busy 
playing. All the while she was talking to a photograph of her godfa¬ 
ther, a beloved and long-deceased priest who had also been a dear 
friend of ours. Masha spoke with him, just as little children speak 
casually with angels. There was nothing artificial about it, nothing 
at all invented. She was carrying on a conversation with her godfa¬ 
ther, that’s all. And he was most definitely present, in some indefin¬ 
able but unmistakable way, a way that was absolutely real. Masha 
spoke to him now in French, now in Russian. When she noticed 
our presence, she greeted us with a smile—in English. We later 
learned from a family acquaintance that her mother had long 
before taught her to recite several prayers in German. 

5 It is not only Down’s children who so bless a family that received them in love. See 
Flannery O’Connors’s remarkable “Introduction to *A Memoir of Mary Ann*,” in 
S. and R. Fitzgerald, Mystery of Manners (New York: Noonday Press, 1962/1969), 
213-28. 
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An exceptional child, yes. But Masha was exceptional because of 
the love and the tender compassion she received from her parents 
and others who cared for her—^persons whose lives were pro¬ 
foundly touched and blessed by her presence, her faith, and her 
love. 

Do we really want to live in a world devoid of persons like 
Masha, just because the sonogram exists and abortions are legal? I 
desperately hope we don’t. Yet the New Eugenics that has gripped 
this country is rapidly moving us toward a “final solution” in which 
no genetic anomaly will be tolerated, no “defective” child will be 
born or allowed to live. 

How, then, should we welcome a disabled child? Just as we 
would want to be welcomed ourselves, as we would want our own 
healthy children to be welcomed. There where genetic or other 
deformations are so deleterious that the child is destined to a brief 
existence marked by acute pain, where death stares the child in the 
face day by day and moment by moment, there we can certainly 
opt for strictly palliative care. Medical heroics have no place, no 
justification, in such cases. Biological existence is not an end in 
itself, to be preserved at all cost, despite intractable and dehuman¬ 
izing suffering that no pain management can adequately relieve. In 
such cases, charity demands that the medical team do all in their 
power to provide whatever comfort is possible and to prepare the 
child for a gentle and peaceful death. 

Yet it is our responsibility, as members of the Body of Christ, to 
accompany the child and his parents along the difficult pathway that 
stretches out before them, and by our ceaseless prayer on their behalf, 
to surrender them into the open hands of the God of love and of life. 

V 

In conclusion, allow me to summarize a few of the points I have 
tried to elaborate here. 

With regard to every newborn child, and disabled children in 
particular, we need to keep certain points in mind. First of all, every 
child born into the world is gifted by our Creator with absolute 
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value and personal worth. Consequently, to recall the aflflrmation 
made by Olivier Clement, every child without exception “is 
worthy of infinite compassion.”^ 

From his conception until his death, the child is a person, a 
bearer of the divine image, whose primary vocation is to conform 
increasingly to the “likeness” of God. This vocation consists in a 
long and difficult quest to acquire virtues, which are nothing other 
than divine “energies,” such as justice, wisdom, beauty, compas¬ 
sion, and love. Human life is sacred from its origin because it is cre¬ 
ated in the imago Dei and called to assume the ascetic struggle that 
leads toward divine perfection. It is this exalted vocation that trans¬ 
forms every individual existence into personal life. This is “sacred” 
life, since it originates from an act the of the Fathers creative love, 
and its ultimate end is to glorify and share eternally in the personal, 
communaLLife of the Holy Trinity. 

Second, we need to remember that every newborn infant is 
essentially a child of the Church. Each one is created and called to 
become an “ecclesial being,” an integral member of the Body of 
Christ. Therefore, it is our responsibility as adult members of that 
Body, to assure that the children of our families and our parish 
communities are welcomed, nurtured, educated and loved with a 
love and faithfulness which reflect the unshakable faithfulness and 
crucified love which Christ offers to us. 

Finally, with regard to disabled children, we need to remind our¬ 
selves constandy of one basic truth. The Innocent Victim par excel¬ 
lence is Jesus Christ himself It is he who has made himself infi¬ 
nitely vulnerable, in order to accomplish the greatest gesture of love 
that we can imagine. As Suffering Servant, “He was despised and 
rejected by men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and 
as one from whom men hide their faces he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not.... But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; upon him was the chastisement 

6 For a brief and highly sensitive treatment of this them that reveals just such compaS' 
sion, see Fr John Chryssavgis, The Body ofChrist A Place of Welcomefor People with 
Disabilities (Minneapolis, MN; Light & Life Publishing, 2002). 
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that made us whole, and with his stripes we are healed” (Isa 53:3,5). 

It is precisely this image of the Suffering Servant, fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus, which affirms and confirms the infinite value of 
disabled children, and obliges us to welcome them with thankful¬ 
ness and with love. The handicapped person is the very image of 
the suffering Son of God. In that person we have a continual con¬ 
firmation of St Paul’s paradoxical observation: the power of God is 
made perfect in weakness (2 Cor 12:9). 

The so-called “normal” child born into this world can benefit 
from a broad spectrum of practically inexhaustible possibilities. 
This is not true of the handicapped newborn, who will suffer all his 
life the consequences of some severe malfunctioning of his body or 
mind. In order that his infirmity not reach to the depths of his soul, 
we need to assume the responsibility to welcome him with compas¬ 
sion, understanding, courage, and an abundance of affection. That 
is, to welcome him as Christ welcomes us, with our own spiritual 
defects, weaknesses and suffering. 

Who, then, is this newborn child that comes into the world? 

Whatever the state of his health, whatever his defects or disabili¬ 
ties, he is an icon of Christ and a gift from God, both for his family 
and for the Church. We, therefore, are invited to welcome him 
with open arms, to do for him what we are called always to do for 
one another: to offer him as a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to 
the God who is the Author of his life, just as he is of our own. 
“Thine own of thine own, we offer unto thee....” We should make 
this liturgical, priestly gesture whenever a child is born. Receiving 
from God the unique and infinitely precious gift of this child, we 
offer him back to God by our prayer and our love. 

At the same time, we assume fully and without hesitation the life of 
this infant, whatever his mental or physical condition. Both in the 
family and in the ecclesial community we welcome that child as the 
Magi and shepherds welcomed the child Jesus. And we commit 
ourselves to do all in our power, in order that this child, like Jesus 
himself, might grow in wisdom and stature, and that the grace of 
God might repose upon him. 
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Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity edited by 
Tomas Ha^ and Philip Rousseau, with the assistance of 
Christine Hogel. The Transformation of the Classical Heri¬ 
tage, Vol. 31. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000. 

Pp. xii + 288. ISBN 0-520-22388-8. 

One of the great events for fourth-century Christianity was the 
emergence of hagiography as a diverse, variegated, and malleable 
literary genre, quickly developing in an array of ancient languages. 
While the notion of a “saint” living a “holy life” was not new for 
Christians of the fourth century, it was only as that century wore 
on—as, in the wake of legalization under Constantine the Great in 
312/13, Christianity became a prominent and powerful presence 
in the Roman Empire—that Christians began to give sustained lit¬ 
erary attention to holy lives in addition to holy deaths. For litera¬ 
ture about martyrs had developed by this time into a well-crafted 
set of passion genres. But faced with the challenge of presenting the 
saint s life without a culminating holy death by martyrdom, Chris¬ 
tians found themselves at a momentarily puzzling literary juncture. 
How should a holy life be written? Who could write it, and in what 
form? Obviously, the Bible offered a vast treasure store of holy 
types, that both modeled and prefigured the salvific work of Chris¬ 
tian saints in history. But in the Roman Empire of late antiquity, 
hellenic tradition offered a second treasure store of types, available 
through a profoundly influential literary and cultural heritage. To 
engage this second treasure store in addition to the first, was to her¬ 
ald the vast Christianization of western culture that soon became 
irrevocable. 

Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity brings together 
a series of papers based on those originally presented at a confer¬ 
ence sponsored by the Centre for the Study of European Civiliza- 
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tion in the Faculty of Arts, at the University of Bergen, Norway, in 
August 1996. The contributors, like the two volume editors, are 
among the most internationally influential and respected histori¬ 
ans of late antiquity to be currently writing. We might expect a 
feast, and indeed, it is here to be had. The original conference 
focused on the role of literature, especially Greek biographical and 
panegyrical works, in the transition to a Christian hellenic culture 
in late antiquity. The papers in this volume look specifically at 
biography and panegyric as two literary genres engaged in a period 
of cultural translation, between AD 250 and 450. 

Several important scholarly developments are signaled simply 
by this description of the book. The first is a much needed effort to 
return to the genre of hagiography and reconsider it through genu¬ 
inely fresh eyes. In the past thirty years scholarly approaches to 
hagiography have changed dramatically, following a long period of 
heavy reliance on the ground-breaking historical studies of the 
Bollandists. Scholars have been applying a broader range of critical 
methodologies to texts about saints, with rich results in our appre¬ 
ciation of these works as self-consciously composed literary por¬ 
traits and as complex religious expressions (even in their “low- 
style” forms). The present collection moves that work forward yet 
again, prompted in large part by the upsurge of interest in rhetoric 
itself as a medium worthy of attention and analysis. But the guid¬ 
ing impetus clearly stemmed also from the growing appreciation of 
the complexities of classical literary tradition, and the degree to 
which it could be engs^ed for new purposes even within the deeply 
conservative culture of the ancient world. Hence the second major 
move of this collection, i.e. the recognition that late-antique 
pagans as well as Christians evidenced an urgent need for holy lives 
to provide exemplification of virtues, devotion, piety, and perfec¬ 
tion within their religious orientations. The treating of pagan holy 
lives in this volume, separately and together with Christian ones, 
provides some of the most striking achievements of the volume. 
Other strong features adorn the volume, including the examina¬ 
tion of Coptic and Syriac texts beyond the standard focus on Greek 
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and Latin writings. It is, start to finish, a splendid collection of 
studies. 

The editors set the scene for study in an introduction that stands 
on its own as a major contribution. Greek biography and panegy¬ 
ric, they point out, were literary genres that overlapped in their uses 
of a largely inherited and shared stock of topoi and rhetorical strate¬ 
gies, and in the understanding of the basic narrative structure of a 
“life.” Each used these resources in different combinations and 
with different emphases. Panegyric grew out of epideictic speech, 
and therefore employed strategies that presumed (or pretended) 
oral performance. The role and/or presence of the assumed or real 
audience was always critical. Biography, by contrast, could be more 
versatile and elusive both in form and in the presentation of its 
agendas. But both operated to effect change, on the subject as well 
as audience or readership. In the present volume, stress is placed on 
hagiography (pagan and Christian) as the interactive and innova¬ 
tive use by Greek and Latin authors of traditional literary forms. 
The inclusion of Coptic and Syriac allows for the recognition that 
the ancient Christian literary endeavor enabled inherited genres to 
transcend their original confines. The important point is made 
that early hs^iography was not written for a closed audience, e.g. of 
monastics. Rather, both pagans and Christians wrote portraits of 
holy lives with the hope of generating imitation and moral model¬ 
ing. The notion of the holy man or woman stretched back long 
before Christianity in the Mediterranean world, but pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian traditions all introduced major novelties over the 
centuries into the understanding that an individual could embody 
the link between humanity and divinity. Freedom, responsibility, 
inspiration, and incarnation are all concepts that will significantly 
affect what a holy life could be conceived to display, and how. In 
prizing the memory of such figures, hagiography also addressed 
attitudes towards death and the dead, while constructing an 
intimate relation between the living and the dead. 

The articles of the volume can be grouped by their focus on a 
small number of especially crucial texts. Gillian Clark and Mark 
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Edwards look at the pagan vitae of Porphyry and Plotinus, to con¬ 
sider internal rivalries and debates within the Neoplatonist com¬ 
munities of late antiquity. Clark stresses that this literature should 
not be seen as reactive to the growing impact of Christian hagiogra¬ 
phy, but rather as response to internal problems within the pagan 
philosophical schools and their representation of how the author¬ 
ity and antiquity of Platonism was best exemplified. In fact, she 
points out, for all their differences, these texts share with Christian 
hagiography of the same period a common vocabulary of commit¬ 
ment, of reverence in the study of sacred texts, and of the centrality 
of ascetic activity. Edwards points out the commonalities between 
Porphyry’s presentation of Plotinus and the Gospel of John’s por¬ 
trait of Christ: was this interreligious rivalry, or the engagement of 
an effective model of presenting a divine man for purposes internal 
to pagan philosophical debates? 

Averil Cameron, Philip Rousseau, and Samuel Rubenson all 
take up Anthanasius’ Life of Antony, each in a discussion with differ¬ 
ent comparative texts. There can be no question that the Life of 
Antony as a literary text marks a watershed for Christian history: 
not only the presentation of a new literary genre but also of a new 
category of Christian understanding, that of the “saint” who was 
neither martyr nor apostle nor biblical hero. Cameron sets the Life 
of Antony in conversation with Eusebius of Caesarea’s Life of 
Constantine, to show an intriguing rivalry in Christian conceptions 
of the hero—perhaps to illuminate the bitter ant^onism between 
their authors. Rousseau considers Antony’s presentation as a 
teacher according to philosophical or neo-Pyth^orean models 
familiar to the age. Noting that Antony’s vita puts little emphasis 
on the saint’s liturgical activity apart firom the famous conversion 
scene in which Antony hears the gospel read in church, Rousseau 
finds a model in which scripture can be adequately learned from 
the holy man as teacher. Antony is shown to form a new people, in a 
new culture, based on a new pattern of learning—^all apart from the 
ecclesiastical structures of the civic community. The model, he 
points out, raises dramatic questions about tension between ascetic 
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and episcopal authority, with ramifications for the continuing 
debate about Athanasian authorship. Rubenson considers the 
question of classical education in early Christian biography—^how 
it is presented, engaged, or replaced. Along with the Life of Antony, 
he looks at the lives by Jerome, Gregory of Nyssa, and those about 
Pachomius. Here, too, important points are raised about the ten¬ 
sions between episcopal and monastic forms of instruction, modes 
of teaching, and claims to learning. 

Another great classic of early Chrisitan hagiography was Greg¬ 
ory of Nazianzus’ panegyric on his friend, Basil of Caesarea. Freder¬ 
ick Norris and David Konstan focus their contributions on this 
magisterial text. Norris considers the tensions between form, pre¬ 
scribed literary and oratorical protocol, and the dilemma of Greg¬ 
orys position in the wake of a friendship seriously marred by the 
different choices he and Basil had made in the turmoil of ecclesias¬ 
tical politics. Konstan makes an interesting comparison between 
this Gregorys panegyric, and that by Basil’s brother Gregory of 
Nyssa, both navigating from contrasting social locations (friend, 
brother) the conflicting values of the classical ideal of friendship 
and the constrasting demands of Christian ideals of humility and 
aversion to “special” friendships. Jostein Bortnes adds a study on 
the rhetoric of desire in Gregory of Nazianzus’ text, forging a new 
“Christian erotics,” based on principles of Christian asceticism and 
the renunciation of physical desires. 

The final three studies consider the fruitfully creative tensions 
that shaped specific instances of pagan/Christian interaction in the 
presentation of holy lives. Robert Panella looks at the literary 
dilemma faced by the pagan Themistius in his role as court orator 
for the Christian emperor Theodosius I, keenly complicating the 
task of how he should praise his master and leader before the audi¬ 
ence of the imperial household. Patricia Cox Miller’s article—the 
jewel in the crown of the entire volume—looks at pagan and Chris¬ 
tian biographical collections to consider changing strategies of rep¬ 
resentation in constructing a holy subject during the late antique 
period. The earlier collections of Plutarch, Philostratus, and Diog- 
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enes Laertius are set up as models by which to measure the changes 
of the late antique collections by Eunapius, Gregory of Tours, the 
anonymous author of the History of the Monks of Egypt, Palladius, 
and Theodoret of Cyrrhus. Where the earlier texts relied on spatial 
and linear organizational principals that allowed for considerable 
play between sameness and difference in holy “types,” the later col¬ 
lections, especially the Chrisitan ones, have lifted up the ideal of a 
single “life” that is divine—^an ideal human identity, for which the 
repetition of examples reinforces its profound basis in a divine 
center for the human personality. The variety of saints presented in 
these collections, then, stand as so many icons of a singular angelic 
life, their differences offered as so many metaphors for that life. 
Miller argues that what we see in the contrasts between the two sets 
of collections is not only a translation of culture, but also a transfor¬ 
mation, one in which a fundamentally religious view of subjectiv¬ 
ity (for both the pagan Eunapius and his Christian counterparts of 
the period) accounts for the changes in what constitutes a “bio¬ 
graphical” collection and how it should be constructed. Finally, 
Glen Bowersock looks at the Syriac masterpiece, the fifth century 
Life ofRabbula, to consider the deeply cosmopolitan culture of 
Edessa—a culture profoundly engaged with hellenism even when 
articulated through Semitic and especially Syriac modes of expres¬ 
sion (literary and otherwise). 

The one glaring omission is that of Judaism, itself equally caught 
up in the negotiation of inherited classical culture, self-conscious 
literary forms, and the veneration of holy lives. But the editors and 
authors have made no claims to comprehensiveness, seeking rather 
to raise issues, questions, and debates through close examination of 
some of the most important and influential hi^iographical litera¬ 
ture of the period in question. In that, they have succeeded 
magnificently. 


Susan Ashbrook Harvey 
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Thomas Pratsch, Theodoras Studites (759-826) zwUchen 
Dogma und Pragma. Berliner Byzantinische Studien, 4. 
Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1997. Pp. xxxiv + 352. No 
Price given. ISBN 3-631-33877-5 

St Theodore the Studite is an enormously important figure for the 
development of Byzantine Orthodoxy. He is perhaps best known 
for his defence of the veneration of icons at the beginning of the 
second period of Iconoclasm, which began in 815 and lasted until 
843, seventeen years after Theodores death. His three treatises. On 
the Holy Icons, available in an excellent translation by Catherine 
Roth in the Popular Patristics Series, set out the theology of icons in 
its most developed form. He is also well known for his “reform” of 
monasticism, associated with his time as abbot of the Monastery of 
the Stoudios, dedicated to St John the Baptist, which promoted a 
form of coenobitic monasticism, inspired by the Rules of St Basil, 
that became one of the most influential patterns of Byzantine 
monasticism, not least on the Holy Mountain of Athos. Those who 
know something about Byzantine history will also have a picture of 
him as a well-known trouble-maker, and especially for his long- 
running batde over the divorce of the Emperor Constantine VI and 
his remarriage to a lady of the court called Theodote, ironically 
Theodores own cousin, against which Theodore first protested, 
after the wedding itself, for which he suffered exile during the short 
reign of Constantine VI, and then, after the election of Nicephorus 
as patriarch in 806 and Nicephorus’ pardon of the priest who con¬ 
ducted the wedding, further protests on Theodore’s part led to 
renewed exile until the death of the Emperor Nicephorus in an 
ambush by the Bulgarians led by Khan Krum, who turned the skull 
of the dead emperor into a silver-inlaid drinking bowl. Not only 
did Theodore live an important and controversial life, but we know 
a good deal about it: the earlier part of his life corresponding with 
the entries for the final years of Theophanes’ Chronicle, which, if 
not without problems, are full of contemporary detail, and the pri¬ 
mary material is abundant—a contemporary notice of his death by 
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his close companion and successor at the Stoudios Monastery, 
Naukratios, a vita written shortly afterwards, several hundred let¬ 
ters from Theodores hand, and a large collection of catecheses 
(though only a small proportion of those he must have given), 
together with other material connected with the monastic reform. 
About ten years ago a fine critical edition of his letters by Georgios 
Fatouros was published, which, in its notes, incorporated a great 
deal of earlier scholarship, and made the letters a much more usable 
resource for understanding Theodore s life and his times. 

Thomas Pratsch’s book, reviewed here, is the first book on Theo¬ 
dore’s life since Alice Gardner’s published nearly a century ago (in 
1905). It uses all the available evidence, and makes especial use of 
Fatouros’ edition of the letters. Since Pratsch’s book was published, 
we have had another book on Theodore, by Roman Cholij, ( Theo¬ 
dore the Studite. The Ordering of Holiness, Oxford University Press, 
2002) which brings a canon lawyer’s mind to bear on questions of 
authority (including the relationship between Church and 
Emperor) and the life of holiness (though it is more concerned with 
principles, than the precise nature of Theodore’s monastic reform), 
which is prefaced by an excellent account of Theodore’s life, draw¬ 
ing on Pratsch’s book. Pratsch is a historian, and the account of 
Theodore’s life he presents is mainly concerned with the public 
events of Theodore’s life, not his inner motivation and thought. He 
presents a very clear account of Theodore’s life, carefixUy sifting the 
evidence and stripping away the encrustations of piety. So Theo¬ 
dore’s parents, about whom we know very little, were probably 
iconoclasts, as was his uncle Plato, under whom he embarked on 
the monastic life—in contradiction of the hagiographical evi¬ 
dence. However, Theodore’s family was certainly aristocratic, with 
close links with the court; for, although this could be a 
hagiographical topos, it is strongly supported by the 
prosopographical evidence Pratsch adduces. Pratsch gives a clear 
account of the first stage of the Moechian controversy and Theo¬ 
dore’s first exile. Theodore’s estrangement from Nicephorus after 
his appointment as patriarch is presented as in large measure due to 
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Theodore’s disappointment at not being made patriarch himself, 
with the revival of the Moechian controversy after the reinstate¬ 
ment of Joseph, the priest who had conducted the wedding of 
Constantine and Theoktiste, as a later event. Theodore’s favour 
under Michael II, his final exile after Leo V’s proclamation of icon- 
oclasm, and his final years under Michael III, who disappointed 
Theodore by continuing the policy of iconoclasm is again pre¬ 
sented with careful attention to the evidence. Pratsch questions the 
picture of Theodore as the great leader of the Orthodox against 
iconoclasm, presented in hagiographical sources, arguing that 
under Leo V, Nicephorus took the lead, while Michael Ill’s policy 
of allowing veneration of icons outside the capital divided the 
iconodules, leaving Theodore as the elderly and sick leader of an 
extreme splinter-group. In this connexion he makes a good deal of 
the evidence of the Life ofStloannikios, and Theodore’s ambivalent 
attitude towards his great monastic saint in his letters. 

This is an indispensable work for anyone interested in Theodore. 
It is, however, very dry, and doesn’t really show much interest in what 
might make Theodore interesting. For the Studite reform, one needs 
to turn to Leroy’s work (of which there is now a useful epitome in the 
first volume of the French translation of the Great Catecheses 
{SpiritualitiOrientale79, 2002). For Theodore’s theological engage¬ 
ment in the iconoclast controversy, there is still very litde, though a 
fine recent doctoral thesis, presented earlier this year by the Cana¬ 
dian Anglican priest, Fr Gary Thorne, at the University of Durham 
(UIQ, may well soon be published in a slighdy revised form. But for a 
clear and accurate account of the events of Theodore’s life, Pratsch’s 
book will remain standard for years to come. 

—Andrew Louth 

Bruce D. Marshall, Trinity and Truth. Cambridge & New 

York: Cambridge University Press, 2000. Pp. xiv + 287. 

In Archimandrite Sophrony’s classic work St Silouan theAthonite 
there is a passage where the author contemplates at length the 
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Theodore’s disappointment at not being made patriarch himself, 
with the revival of the Moechian controversy after the reinstate¬ 
ment of Joseph, the priest who had conducted the wedding of 
Constantine and Theoktiste, as a later event. Theodore’s favour 
under Michael II, his final exile after Leo V’s proclamation of icon- 
oclasm, and his final years under Michael III, who disappointed 
Theodore by continuing the policy of iconoclasm is again pre¬ 
sented with careful attention to the evidence. Pratsch questions the 
picture of Theodore as the great leader of the Orthodox against 
iconoclasm, presented in hagiographical sources, arguing that 
under Leo V, Nicephorus took the lead, while Michael Ill’s policy 
of allowing veneration of icons outside the capital divided the 
iconodules, leaving Theodore as the elderly and sick leader of an 
extreme splinter-group. In this connexion he makes a good deal of 
the evidence of the Life ofStloannikios, and Theodore’s ambivalent 
attitude towards his great monastic saint in his letters. 

This is an indispensable work for anyone interested in Theodore. 
It is, however, very dry, and doesn’t really show much interest in what 
might make Theodore interesting. For the Studite reform, one needs 
to turn to Leroy’s work (of which there is now a useful epitome in the 
first volume of the French translation of the Great Catecheses 
{SpiritualitiOrientale79, 2002). For Theodore’s theological engage¬ 
ment in the iconoclast controversy, there is still very litde, though a 
fine recent doctoral thesis, presented earlier this year by the Cana¬ 
dian Anglican priest, Fr Gary Thorne, at the University of Durham 
(UIQ, may well soon be published in a slighdy revised form. But for a 
clear and accurate account of the events of Theodore’s life, Pratsch’s 
book will remain standard for years to come. 

—Andrew Louth 

Bruce D. Marshall, Trinity and Truth. Cambridge & New 

York: Cambridge University Press, 2000. Pp. xiv + 287. 

In Archimandrite Sophrony’s classic work St Silouan theAthonite 
there is a passage where the author contemplates at length the 
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personal and divine nature oftruth(SVS Press, 1999: pp. 111-13). 
Pilate’s question to Christ, “What is truth?” (Jn 18:37-38), Archi¬ 
mandrite Sophrony argues, had no answer since it was the wrong 
question altogether. Rather, if Pilate was interested in truth, which 
is not merely a philosophical, especially, logical truth, but truth as 
the root and ground of all being, then he should have asked Christ 
“WTio is truth?” In reply, he would have received the: ‘I am the 
truth’ (Jn 14:6). But what if one thought these two together (the 
“what” and “who” of truth)? What if the answer to the “what of 
truth,” understood as the truth of sentences and beliefs, the area of 
study of contemporary logic and philosophy of language, was 
found in the answer to the “who of truth,” understood as the theo¬ 
logical and spiritual contemplation of that man who is himself 
divine truth itself—the incarnate Son of God the Father, Jesus 
Christ crucified and risen and proclaimed to the world through the 
Holy Spirit? 

Yet this is precisely what Bruce Marshall attempts to do in his 
landmark volume. Trinity and Truth. Marshall, since 2001 at the 
Perkins School of Theology at the Southern Methodist University 
in Dallas, tries to articulate the Christian understanding of truth, 
through intellectually wrestling with such diverse theologians as 
Schleiermacher, Bultmann, Barth, Rahner, George A. Lindbeck 
and even Bulgakov and Boris Bobrinskoy, in concert with the work 
of such notable analytic thinkers as Gottlob Frege, Alfred Tarski, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, Willard Quine and Michael Dummett. Yet 
the book’s two reigning genii are undoubtedly Aquinas (Marshall 
has already done important work on Thomas) and the contempo¬ 
rary American philosopher of langu^e, Donald Davidson. On 
might even go as far as to say that the work is a contemporary de 
veritate, which articulates the Word of truth no longer by the bap¬ 
tism of the thinking of “the philosopher” (i.e. Aristotle), as was the 
case with Thomas, but by a Christian transubstantiation of the best 
philosophy now at hand, that is, the philosophy with the best argu¬ 
ments concerning the question of truth, expressed preeminently in 
the analytical work of Davidson. 
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Trinity and Truth is a book which is hard to summarize in a brief 
review precisely because it attempts, unlike so many works of theol¬ 
ogy today which are merely thematic in argument, a sustained and 
dense argument wherein it puts forward a radically new approach 
to the theology of truth. Thus the importance of a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the argument with the proviso that it is necessarily sche¬ 
matic. Chapter One (1-16) is the Introduction to the subject in 
which Marshall gives in nuce the book’s argument. Faced with the 
challenge of modernity’s very different epistemological standards, 
modern theology has not rejected these standards but accommo¬ 
dated its own standards to them through a progressive reinterpreta¬ 
tion. Rather than reinterpret our faith in accordance with alien 
standards, Marshall argues that we should take the Church’s identi¬ 
fication of God as Trinity (and all that that presupposes as revela¬ 
tion) as epistemologically primary insofar as that identification 
becomes the primary criteria of truth (4). Following from his 
rehearsal of the book’s argument in the first chapter, Marshall 
argues in the second chapter (17—49) that the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity is central to the identity of the Christian community— 
so that any Christian account of truth must begin with this central 
belief—insofar as we investigate what beliefs are central to such a 
church defining activity as the Eucharist (24fF.).It is not clear how 
Marshall accounts for churches that consider the Eucharist as 
inessential! 

The third chapter (50-71) first sketches five theses about justifi¬ 
cation implicit in modern theology: interiority, foundationalism, 
epistemic dependence, pragmatism and correspondence (50). In 
the fourth chapter (72-1 07), Marshall attacks the first three theses. 
First, he argues that emotions are “belief-dependent” (75). Second, 
he argues beliefs are only justified by other beliefs to which they 
cohere (86fif.). This type of anti-foundationalism, known as 
“coherentism,” he takes from Davidson. Third, meaning and inter¬ 
pretation are dependent on truth itself (90fF.). He presupposes in 
this the veracity of Tarski’s “equivalence thesis” or “Schema T” 
which is the propositional blueprint for all analytical definitions of 
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truth: “It is true thatp if and only if p.” Thus “it is true that p” is 
dependent on the conditions under which it is true (p) and 
whether these conditions obtain. Tarskis SchemaT would seem to 
presuppose physicalism so Marshall later advocates its theological 
disciplining. 

Having rejected the interiority, foundationalism, epistemic 
dependence theses, Marshall begins in chapter 5 (108-40) the slow 
process of assembling a new particularly Christian understanding 
of the justification of belief. For Christians, all of reality must 
cohere with the canonical narratives that affirm Jesus Christ as the 
eternal Son of the Father united with him through the eternal bond 
of love of the All-Holy Spirit. Christian belief in the Trinity, as 
given in the canonical narratives that identify Jesus Christ as Lord, 
has unrestricted epistemic primacy or “epistemic trump” (116) 
insofar as when there is conflict between the narratives and other 
sentences, the narratives always win out. However, it might seem 
that Marshall is steering dangerously close to fideism or assuming 
Christian beliefs are true without giving any reasons that this is the 
case. Marshall, therefore, in chapter 6 (141-179) attempts to find a 
way in which one can give reasons for keeping ones epistemic pri¬ 
orities without creating epistemic subordination and dependence 
(146). He finds such reasons in the community’s belief system’s 
“inclusive power” and the “assimilative power” (I47ffi). 

Chapters 7 and 8 are Marshall’s respective responses to the theses 
of pragmatism and correspondence. In chapter 7 (180-216), he 
argues that practice does not justify belief but is crucial in trying to 
the successful interpretation of sentences from which we can gather 
their meanings, beliefs and intentions (202). Now in the case of the 
Church it is its practices, such as Baptism and the Eucharist, which 
guide us in our attempts to fix the meaning of our central beliefs. 
But who is the wellspring of the Church? The wellspring, the cre¬ 
ator of the Church is the Holy Spirit who, as Marshall writes, 
“teaches us how, by word and deed, to mean what we ought to 
believe” (203). The Spirit’s “epistemic role” is to give us the willing¬ 
ness to believe in and so love and thereby share in the love and for- 
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giveness of the triune God witnessed to by the community in its 
practices. In chapter 8 (217-41), Marshall attacks the standard 
notion of truth as a correspondence between knowledge in the 
intellect, as expressed in true sentences, and objects in the world. 
However, truth plays an essential role in enabling us to interpret 
other speakers correctly regardless of their language (238). Thus 
the unity of truth is in its ability as a concept, the same for speaker 
and interpreter, to tie language to the world so that we can commu¬ 
nicate (240). But how might we apply this understanding of truth 
(“truth as what”) to the truth who is Jesus Christ? 

The last chapter of the book is the “theological disciplining” of 
the philosophical wisdom gleaned in the rest of the work. It is by far 
the most “pregnant” portion of the work and one feels after having 
finished it that much of what preceded was indeed a necessary pro¬ 
legomenon but that the application could have been longer than 
forty pages. With that caveat, the last chapter argues that under¬ 
standing of truth as expressed in Schema T is incomplete since it 
cannot explain on its own how Jesus Christ is the truth as a person 
(245). It must be expanded theologically. The means by which 
Marshall expands Tarski-Davidson is simple but ingenious. Mar¬ 
shall distinguishes between created conditions for any belief (not 
just a Christian belief) to be true (Schema T) and uncreated condi¬ 
tions enacted by the Triune God, which are the presuppositions of 
the created (257ff.). But how does the Triune God bestow the nec¬ 
essary conditions for truth? The Father sees that the truth condi¬ 
tions are met for both the belief “Jesus is risen” as for the belief 
“Grass is green.” So too Jesus Christ presents these truth conditions 
from the Father to the world in order that the belief in question 
may actually be true—both for the belief of “Jesus is risen” where 
he presents himself and for the belief that “Grass is green.” Last, the 
Spirit equally creates in men that the conviction that the belief is 
true in the case of “Jesus is risen” and “Grass is green” (275). This 
whole divine-human process takes the form of a correspondence. 
Jesus Christ corresponds to his Father perfectly and he does this 
through the Spirit who is the bond of love. But in this same corre- 
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spondence of persons to one another, all things participate and bear 
truth through the Spirit (269fF.)- Both “Jesus is risen” and “Grass is 
green” are true only insofar as it is a created trace of the Triune God. 
Thus, in knowing God, we come to bear his image, which is to par¬ 
ticipate ever more fully in him who is truth itself (269fF.). Only in 
the Trinity in unity. Father, Son and Holy Spirit, can we both come 
to do the truth and so be true and more widely can one find a coher¬ 
ent notion of truth, justified belief and the willingness to believe 
(281). Without the Trinity we would have no justification for sup¬ 
posing that the beliefs of the Christian faith we take to be true are 
generally true (281). 

Having now looked at the argument of Marshall in summary it 
would be wise to describe a number of the books presuppositions 
in order that the uniqueness of this study can be better appreciated. 
First, this study follows with St Justin the Philosopher in believing 
that “Whatever things were rightly said among all men, are the 
property of us Christians” {Second Apology laix). Analytic Philoso¬ 
phy is put to the use of theology so that the Word of God may be 
more accurately articulated (13) following, Marshall argues (14), 
the Scriptural injunction to “take every thought captive to obey 
Christ” (I. Cor. 10:15). When it comes to articulating the Word of 
truth theology should not use a philosophical account of truth 
which makes its job smoother given its canonical status in theolo¬ 
gians whose work defines Western theology (sc. Aristotelian logic 
and metaphysics in Aquinas), for such an account may not be the 
best account philosophy has to offer. On the contrary, theology 
should incorporate into its own practice in accordance with its own 
standards the most coherent account of truth now available (i.e. 
Davidson), that is, “theology should bring under its own discipline 
the most plausible account currently available to it” (233). Second, 
Marshall presupposes, following his teacher at Yale, Lindbeck, that 
Christians should and indeed have their own ways of thinking 
about truth and beliefs (xi). But what is the form of this truth? Here 
we arrive at the third presupposition of the book which is that 
Christian view of truth and epistemic justification (how do we 
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know that what we believe is true is true?) must be “robustly Trini¬ 
tarian” (xi) and that is to be cruciform and Paschal in accordance 
with the canonical narratives which pick out Jesus Christ crucified 
and risen as the eternal Son of the Father through their All-Holy 
and life-creating Spirit. But if truth and its justification must be 
Trinitarian insofar as all that is true finds its exemplar in the life of 
love which is the Holy Trinity then to be true, as we saw above, is to 
bear a trace {vestigium) of the Trinity even if the means by which we 
describe that trace are through a theologically disciplined notion of 
analytical truth (sc. Tarski-Davidsons “Schema T”). Reality, then, 
exhibits a certain “theo-logic” insofar as the form and conditions 
whereby a belief is justified as true obtains follows the life and activ¬ 
ity of the Holy Trinity. 

In conclusion, a few remarks are called for on the relation of the¬ 
ology to philosophy in the contemporary theological scene. In the 
contemporary period, many have refused to use modern philoso¬ 
phy in theologizing given the belief that Jerusalem/the Church has 
nothing to do with the mythologizing of Athens/the academy. This 
approach has often resulted in the marginalization of theology into 
a sterile confessionalism. Others, notably, Jean-Luc Marion and 
John D. Caputo, have used the resources of modern theology, but 
have focused their gaze on its continental stream flowing from the 
work of Husserl (e.g.. Heidegger, Levinas and Derrida). Much 
profit has been gained through the work of this varied school but 
the opinion is current in Anglo-American departments of philoso¬ 
phy that “continental philosophy” veers off in to the region of will¬ 
ful obscurity and for this reason it is often quite wrongly summarily 
dismissed. This poor reputation of continental thinking presents a 
hurdle for theologians attempting to dialogue with the best of con¬ 
temporary analytical philosophy concerning mind and language 
insofar as their work is immediately ignored if it borrows heavily 
from apparently “tainted” philosophical sources. Lastly, one 
should mention the influence of Wittgenstein on contemporary 
theology especially, in America, of the post-liberal school initially 
focused around Yale (e.g. Lindbeck, Hans Frei, Stanley Hauerwas 
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and Kathryn Tanner). This school has gone the furthest in dialogu¬ 
ing contemporary theology with the analytic tradition in philoso¬ 
phy. However, it borrows very much from later Wittgenstein 
{PhibsophicalInvestigations) rather than his earlier work {Traaatus 
Logico-Phibsophicus) which was more in the mainstream of the 
analytic tradition as seen in Frege and Russell. Therefore, Marshall, 
trained at Yale under Lindbeck, has, as it were, moved post¬ 
liberalism beyond its fixation on the thought of Wittgenstein to a 
broader dialogue with contemporary philosophy. The question 
that remains, then, after one has studied Marshalls important 
offering to theology, and it is the same question posed by the work 
of such “philosophers of religion” (a loaded designation) as Fergus 
Kerr, Nicholas Wolsterstorff and Richard Swinburne (now himself 
Eastern Orthodox), is whether contemporary theology is willing to 
take up the challenge to integrate the resources of contemporary 
analytical thought not just concerning truth or in what is some¬ 
times called fundamental theology but in all areas of theology, 
especially dogmatics. The relevance of Christian theology, not just 
in the academy, but also in the general intellectual public square, 
depends upon its continuing ability to rearticulate the Word of 
truth in each context encountered, a profound engagement with 
contemporary philosophy, both continental and especially Anglo- 
American or analytical, is foundational in that rearticulation. 

—Anastassy Gallaher 

Religion and Nationalism in Russia, edited by V. Fedorov, F. 

Stolz, and H. Weber. St Petersburg, Russia: Interchurch 
Partnership, 2000. Pp. 359. 

The demise of the Soviet Union and the emergence of new national 
states has not only altered the geo-political configuration of the 
new world, but has simultaneously seen the rise of longstanding 
national rivalries that Soviet policy never succeeded in extirpating, 
but only managed to keep in either repressed or latent form. In 
contrast to the situation found in other former Soviet republics, the 
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and Kathryn Tanner). This school has gone the furthest in dialogu¬ 
ing contemporary theology with the analytic tradition in philoso¬ 
phy. However, it borrows very much from later Wittgenstein 
{PhibsophicalInvestigations) rather than his earlier work {Traaatus 
Logico-Phibsophicus) which was more in the mainstream of the 
analytic tradition as seen in Frege and Russell. Therefore, Marshall, 
trained at Yale under Lindbeck, has, as it were, moved post¬ 
liberalism beyond its fixation on the thought of Wittgenstein to a 
broader dialogue with contemporary philosophy. The question 
that remains, then, after one has studied Marshalls important 
offering to theology, and it is the same question posed by the work 
of such “philosophers of religion” (a loaded designation) as Fergus 
Kerr, Nicholas Wolsterstorff and Richard Swinburne (now himself 
Eastern Orthodox), is whether contemporary theology is willing to 
take up the challenge to integrate the resources of contemporary 
analytical thought not just concerning truth or in what is some¬ 
times called fundamental theology but in all areas of theology, 
especially dogmatics. The relevance of Christian theology, not just 
in the academy, but also in the general intellectual public square, 
depends upon its continuing ability to rearticulate the Word of 
truth in each context encountered, a profound engagement with 
contemporary philosophy, both continental and especially Anglo- 
American or analytical, is foundational in that rearticulation. 

—Anastassy Gallaher 

Religion and Nationalism in Russia, edited by V. Fedorov, F. 

Stolz, and H. Weber. St Petersburg, Russia: Interchurch 
Partnership, 2000. Pp. 359. 

The demise of the Soviet Union and the emergence of new national 
states has not only altered the geo-political configuration of the 
new world, but has simultaneously seen the rise of longstanding 
national rivalries that Soviet policy never succeeded in extirpating, 
but only managed to keep in either repressed or latent form. In 
contrast to the situation found in other former Soviet republics, the 
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nationalist challenge to post-Soviet Russia is particularly complex 
insofar as it is both “from without” and “from within.” It is an 
external problem given the discriminatory, anti-Russian policies in 
some of the former Soviet republics, but it is no less an internal 
issue involving conflicting political persuasions, thus manifesting 
itself as a veritable Medusan head. 

The present volume, a collection of study papers for an ongoing 
project examining the role of religion as a contributing, even deter¬ 
mining factor in the nationalisms of a changing Europe, is the work 
of the Orthodox Research Institute of Missiology, Ecumenism and 
New Religious Movements (PIMEN) of Saint Petersburg. It is an 
especially useful resource book for westerners in need of a taxon¬ 
omy of the various nationalistic trends and political movements in 
Russia of today. On this score, the second part of the book is partic¬ 
ularly valuable as it contains translated texts of key Russian politi¬ 
cians and Orthodox cultural leaders, detailing the contemporary 
search for a new “Russian Idea” capable of solidifying and sustain¬ 
ing a new sense of national pride in Russia as she enters into the 
twenty-first century. 

In the process the problematical aspects of any would be new 
Russian nationalism, antipathetical to anything from the West, 
come to the fore and give rise for concern in regard to the develop¬ 
ment of a truly democratic civil society respectful of minority reli¬ 
gious and ethnic points of view. Not surprisingly, much of the con¬ 
temporary debate harks back to romantic “Moscow, the Third 
Rome” imperial conceptions. Regrettably, it would seem, judging 
from some of the translated texts, that various politicians would 
reduce the role of the Orthodox Church to one of nation forma¬ 
tion. In counterbalance to this viewpoint is the very welcome con¬ 
tribution of PIMEN s director, the Archpriest Vladimir Fedorov, 
entitled “Russian Orthodoxy, the National Idea, Messianism and 
Fundamentalism” (pp. 68-94), in which the author rejects the 
model of national messianism for Russia in favor of a national 
“missionism” of service for the world, thus expressly placing his 
thought in line with that previously suggested by Vladimir Solov- 
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iev, Nicolai Berdyaev, and E. N. Trubetskoy. The other contribu¬ 
tions to the volume also invite enlightened reflection and thus 
make the whole work recommended reading for anyone interested 
in the role of religion in the formation of national consciousness 
and specifically as it relates to Russia. 


— Robert Slesinski 
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